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The United States Rubber 
Company is the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of rub- 
ber goods in the world. 


Scarcely a wheel turns in 
the nation’s factories, scarcely 
a train starts or stops, scarcely 
an elevator moves, scarcely 
any industrial operation goes 
on without the aid of some 
product of the United States 
Rubber Company. 


which our National 


The production of such 
articles is extremely technical. 
It requires a keen and varied 
knowledge of power prob- 
lems, engineering principles 
and manufacturing methods. 


The skill and science which 
give United States rubber 
goods the power to resist 
the force of fire, water and 
steam, also impart the 
strength and sturdiness pe- 
culiar to United States Tires. 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 





United States Rubber Company 
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Where Is the Responsibility? 


Efficiency of Industry as a whole is no greater than 50% and probably as low as 30% 


There are three factors in Industry— 
Capital 
Management 


Labor 


If each were 80% efficient the end efficiency 
would not be 80%, the average of the 3, but 
the product of the three, or 51.2%. If each 


were 67% efficient the end efficiency would 
be 30%. 


While Capital and Labor have been ineffi- 
cient, Management has been even more inef- 
ficient, because it uses and co-ordinates the 
dollar and the hour in producing and distrib- 
uting the products of Industry. 


How much more Inefficient P 


That is for Industry to determine and it can 
be done by separating the inefficiencies of 
Capital, Labor and Management. 


In other words, the snotlight must be turned 
on the shortcomings of those responsible for 
waste in whatever form. 


If a worker takes 10 hours to do a 5-hour job 
he has wasted 5 hours. If Management can 
run machinery 10 hours a day and the aver- 
age running time of all machines is 8’ hours, 
it has wasted one hour and a half of each 
machine. If Management spends One Mil- 
lion Dollars and only needed to spend Eight 
Hundred Thousand, it has wasted Two 
Hundred Thousand. 


No real betterment is possible, no elimination 
of inefficiency can be undertaken, until we 
know where the inefficiency is and who © 
caused it. 


The following calculations can be used to advantage in connection: 


A=the time workman spends i in the plant. 


B =the pieces the worker is credited with in terms of standard hours of oaaseitina: 
C=the time the workman spends in not producing for reasons not within his control. 


A 


- =-—(C=efficiency of workman. 


B 


A— ‘= efficiency of management. 


B 


A : 
-——== efficiency of plant. 


We are at your disposal to determine the inefficiencies and 
separate them, as between Capital, Labor and Management. 


“‘ Knoeppel Organized Service ’’ 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & COMPANY, 
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James N. Wallace, President of the Central 
Union Trust Co., 80 Broadway, died suddenly 
yesterday morning from an attack of heart dis- 
ease at his country home at Palisades, near 
Nyack. He was talking to his physician, Dr. 
George N. Leitner, when he suddenly exclaimed: 
“My God, I am dying!” He fell from his chair 
to the floor and expired almost instantly—New 
York Times, October 12. 

* *« * 


AT exclamation has kept ringing in my 

| mind. What vision was suddenly opened 

up to Mr. Wallace, what message came 

to him, what sensation did he experience which 

told him that his summons had come and 

caused him to cry out “My God! I am dying”? 

Doesn’t it make you wonder just what passed 

through this banker’s mind in that last earthly 
moment ? 

If it be true that, when the clock begins to 
strike one’s hour, the whole of one’s life flashes 
through the mind, what things, I wonder, 
would then seem most worthwhile? 

Don’t you rather think that a man’s feelings 
at that moment would be somewhat akin to 
those of a noted financier who, when suddenly 
knocked out financially, remarked, “All I have 
left is what I have given away?” 

Mr. Wallace is reputed to have been a man 
- of very large heart, of unusual generosity, of 
broad sympathy, the helper and pensioner of 
many poor souls. : 

My own guess is that if a moving picture of 
his life was exhibited before him at the final 
moment, the parts that yielded him most sat- 
isfaction were the parts where he acted as a 
giver. 

There is a widespread belief that most rich 
men cling to their money with the tenacity 
of a crab. 

My own observation is that more than half 
of our very wealthy business and financial lead- 
ers indulge in giving to an extent not even 
vaguely guessed by the public. I have come to 
the belief that giving is an attribute of the 
highest success. 

When the Bible says that “It is more blessed 


Se ARS 


found truth, no matter how much scoffers and 
self-seekers may say to the contrary. 

Indeed, the man or woman who has not been 
able to assimilate this truth and make it part 
and parcel of his or her make-up, has failed to 
read aright the riddle of life; or, if you like 
the simile better, has failed to find the fount 
of true happiness. 

The young man who sets up gold or getting 
as his god or his fetich, cannot avoid becom- 
ing selfish, and no selfish person ever yet made 
a real success of life and living. 

The giving spirit, the anxiety to help, to 
serve, to be tseful, does not retard one’s ad- 
vancement in life, but facilitates it. 

As the years roll on a man’s character be- 
comes more and more pronounced and more 
and more known to others; in course of time 
the selfish person is found out, and there are 
few disposed to work hand-in-hand with him 
or to have any liking or affection for him, 
whereas the unselfish person, the one who be- 
lieves in and practices giving, attracts more 
and more friends as his years lengthen. 

Last century was devoted to getting rather 
than giving by most men of very large affairs 
in this country. 

This century more thought is being paid to 
giving by men of this type. 

Coleman du Pont recently confided that he 
had given away more money than he had made 
during the last few years, and added that he 
had experienced more fun in giving than he had 
ever derived from getting. 

One of Carnegie’s greatest satisfactions in 
life was the reflection that he had helped to 
make more millionaires than any other em- 
ployer who ever lived. This, in the latter days 
of his life, yielded him more comfort than his 
own millions. : 

I once asked John D. Rockefeller what had 
given him the greatest satisfaction in his 
whole life, and, while he did not indicate that 
it was a direct reply, he immediately began to 
refer to some of the humane work achieved 
by the wonderful medical institute which his 
millions were instrumental in founding. 
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George F. Baker derived more pleasure from 
donating $2,000,000 to the American Red Cross 
than he ever derived from the making of his 
millions. 

One of the very foremost publishers in Bri- 
tain, Sir Arthur Pearson, owner of five daily 
newspapers and a number of magazines, was 
suddenly stricken blind in the heydey of his 
career. He disposed of all his publications, 
withdrew from business and devoted himself 
to helping the blind to help themselves. In- 
stead of being an object of pity, he has repeat- 
edly indicated in his addresses to the blind and 
to others that he finds a deeper form of happi- 
ness now, when his whole life is devoted to 
giving of himself to others, than when he was 
engrossed in business and money making. 

Says Emerson: “The only gift is a portion 
of thyself. . . . Therefore the poet brings his 
poem; the shepherd, his lamb; the farmer, 
corn; the miner, a-gem; the sailor, coral and 
shells ; the painter, his picture ; the girl, a hand- 
kerchief of her own sewing.” 

_On all sides we hear of profit sharing and 
similar movements. 

_ The genesis of this whole trend lies in the 
discovery by business that it is necessary to pay 
more heed to giving and a little less heed to 
getting, that industry must become less selfish, 
less self-centered, less hoggish. 

Of course, there must always be getting be- 
fore’ there can be giving in things material. 
But the lesson I want to drive home is that the 
getting can be gone about more successfully 
and with very much more enjoyment if it keeps 
prominently in mind the greater blessedness 
of giving. 

I have written this about giving because 
every year convinces me more strongly that a 
tragic number of people lose out in the game 
of life simply because they never learn how 
much giving can do for them. 

As Julius Rosenwald well says, “All other 
pleasures pall except the pleasure derived from 
— Sig for others.” 

n other words, giving is the one pl 
that lasts, and the one pleasure T ieutphae thet 
would assav best when our roll-call comes, 
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: you want your workers to be sincere in their efforts, and to pro- 
duce in quality of the right amount and kind: 

If you are willing to go fifty-fifty with them in giving and getting 
a square deal fifty-two weeks each year: 

If you will just half try to understand, and leave the rest to us: 

If you want to feel as the old-time employer felt, and go to bed 
each night, to sleep and not to worry about labor-turnover and 
trouble: 

If you want to change your policy and don’t dare now—due to 
your workers: 1 

If you want understanding to constantly exist and disputes to be 
forever in the discard: 

If you want to avail yourself of the knowledge of those who have 
had ten years of actual experience in molding the thoughts and ac- 
tions of workers in all kinds of industries, through personal contact 
and suggestion —if you want this wonderful daily experience we are 
having, always at your call: 

Think! We will show you that your workers can be shown that your interests 
are theirs, and theirs yours— we will prove to your complete satisfaction that 
jae Service makes workers think right and produce, without waste and 

iscord. 

Hearing our story will be interesting. We'll gladly tell it to you, or send 
our literature. 

Simply use your letterhead in your request, or say when we can have two 
good hours of your solid attention. 


(Nearly one hundred Sherman officials, specialists in handling the human element in indus- 
try, men and women who have gained their knowledge by practical experience, are directing 
the activities of hundreds of Sherman representatives located broadcast throughout the United 
States and Canada. Each Sherman client receives the benefit of our combined knowledge.) 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc 
Lrdustrial Relationship’ | 


New York Chicago Philadelphia. Boston 

2 Rector St. 208 So: La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 
Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 

Park Building 73 StateSt. | 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 














Copyright, 1919, Sherman Service, Inc. 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


PAL! AND 


Vol. V, No. 5 


COMMENT 


Se December 13, 1919 
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All wives of rich men are not chiefly interested in 
spending the money their husbands make. Some are 
as keenly interested as their husbands in the develop- 
ment of the family business. An amusing but excellent 
illustration of this type of wife came to 
my ears the other day, through a 


THE RIGHT financier familiar with the facts. A 
roy wealthy man who is developing with 


extraordinary activity and success a 

very large enterprise, to celebrate an 
anniversary, gave his wife a very substantial check to 
purchase a pearl necklace. On inquiring some little 
time later how the quest for a suitable necklace was 
progressing, the wife confessed that, instead of spend- 
ing the money on herself, she had secretly bought shares 
in her husband’s company! The fact that the shares 
declined quite a little after she made her big purchase 
did not worry her very seriously, as she had absolute 
faith in the ability of her husband to build up an ex- 
tremely profitable enterprise. Her faith has since been 
justified, for the shares have advanced very sharply. 
But she has no intention of selling. She knows that her 
investment will be worth a great deal more by and by. 
She regards the whole thing as a drama of gripping 
interest, as a vast play in the course of unfolding. It is 
no longer the money in it that interests her; it is the 
fascination of greater and still greater achievement in 
spite of innumerable obstacles which might well have 
discouraged a less resolute will than her husband pos- 
sesses. (Parenthetically, on the next anniversary which 
came around her husband presented her with an even 
more choice string of pearls than the one she resisted 
buying.) 

* * ; 

Next door to our office is a two-by-four cigar stand. 
I asked the young clerk in charge what priced cigar he 
sold most of. I expected him 'to reply either five cents 
or ten cents. “Fifteen cents,” was what he did reply. 
“You sell more fifteen cent cigars than 
ten cent ones?” I queried. “Yes, fifteen 


SELLS y 

MOST cents straight are our best sellers—bet- 
15-CENT ” 

bdtcya a ter even than two for a quarter.” Then 


he added, “Apparently the people nowa- 
days have lots of money, and they surely 
are willing to spend it.” Now, this cigar store has not an 
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aristocratic location. Yet most of the customers pay fif- 
teen cents for each cigar smoked. When you consider 
that there are only 270,666 persons in America receiving 
from $5,000 to $10,000 a year income it is startling to re- 
flect that fifteen cent smokes are the favorites. At an- 
other store, in a high-priced hotel, the cigar seller told 
me that business with him had fallen off considerably 
since prohibition took effect. 

While lunching with the editor of one of our most 
successful magazines the other day, I noticed, and re- 
marked, that he was wearing a solf collar. I wanted to 
know why, as he had always worn the fashionable 
starched variety. “I told my wife not long ago,” he 
replied, “that I’d be blowed if I would pay five cents to 
have a collar laundered. I bought a stock of these soft 
ones and they are washed at home.” This led to other 
talk of prices. He told me that he had always been 
fussy about his shoes, that he used to pay $14 for a cer- 
tain brand which lasted him two years or more. Re- 
cently he went back to get a new pair but was told the 
price had gone up to $30. He refused to buy. Instead, 
he examined every pair of old shoes he possessed, picked 
out the least dilapidated ones, and sent them to be re- 
paired. He added, “I won’t buy a pair of new shoes for 
five years, if they keep the price at $30.” 

These two incidents are significant. Men—and 
women—who find themselves earning far more than 
ever before are spending their money thoughtlessly and 
recklessly. But thinking men and women are making 
their purchases cautiously. They are saving even more 
rigorously than in the past. They know that they now 
get only about fifty cents’ worth of goods for each dol- 
lar they spend, whereas each dollar they now save will 
be able to command nearer a hundred cents’ worth of 
merchandise by and by. Also, the idea is quite wide- 
spread in responsible circles that a period of extremely 
acute depression will overtake this country and every 
other country sooner or later, as an aftermath of the 
$300,000,000,000 loss entailed by the war. 

Which are you, a careful saver or a reckless 
spender? Remember, not only is a rainy day coming, 
but in all probability a rainstorm of unprecedented 


severity. 
* * * 


If there be truth in the old saw, “Nothing is ever settled until | 


it is settled right,” the Peace Treaty will yet pass the Senate. 
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The magnitude of the fortune left by Henry Clay Frick 
has caused as much astonishment as was caused by the 
smallness of the amount left by Andrew Carnegie, his 
former partner and later arch-enemy. Mr. Frick was, 
I believe, one of the four richest men in 
America. His estate is given as in ex- 


vues, cess of $150,000,000, but the final figures 
BUSINESS A . 
GIANT will probably foot up to a higher total. 


Mr. Frick was a power behind several 
industrial and financial thrones. There 
are in this country a few 


hardly anything of her until it was too late to save her 
life. He carried the idea all through his life that, had 
it not been for the labor unrest at the steel mills, his 
little girl’s illness would not have been permitted to go 
beyond cure. When I asked Mr. Frick what thoughts 
flashed through his mind at the instant the anarchist, 
Berkman, fired the pistol at his head, he replied, “My 
{ittle girl who had recently died came and stood beside 
me, so real and so close to me that I felt like stretching 
out my arms to her.” All Mr. Frick’s many benefactions 

in later life were, in a 





men of unrecognized 
power, men who, though 
keeping in the _ back- 
ground, are the master 
minds behind gigantic 
enterprises and colossal 
financial groups. Henry 
C. Frick was one of 
them, just as George F. 
Baker still is. Mr. 
Frick’s influence behind 
the United States Steel 
Corporation, behind the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 
behind the Rockefeller 
activities in former days, 
behind the late J. P. Mor- 
gan’s Big Business 
moves, was wholly un- 
suspected by the pub- 
lic. He gained this un- 
matched influence by his 
extraordinary ability as 
a business giant. He was 
a veritable Napoleon of 
industry—and, incident- 
ally, possessed some of 
Napoleon’s traits, nota- 
bly in the way of bulldog 
determination, ruthless- 
ness in battle, and limit- 
less range of vision. 
When he felt sure that 
he was right, as in the 
Homestead strike and 
his subsequent quarrel 








The Late Henry C. Frick 


The death of Henry Clay Frick, following so closely that of his former 

partner, Andrew Carnegie, marks the passing of another of those hardy 

pioneers of American business whose remarkable foresight, initiative and 

confidence in the future of America did much to-place this country in its 
present high position of leadership in the steel industry. 


sense, inspired by his lost 
child; every check for 
charitable or philanthro- 
pic purposes bore the 
picture of this little girl. 

I, personally, know 
many instances where 
Mr. Frick did good deeds 
without revealing his 
identity. The building 
of his palace in Fifth 
avenue and his collecting 
of priceless art objects 
and famous paintings 
were inspired, not by 
personal vanity, but by 
the desire to bequeath 
something of permanent 
beauty and worth to the 
American public. He 
confided to me that New 
York City would receive 
his home and its contents 
along with a sufficient 
endowment to maintain 
them without cost to 
those who would enjoy 
them, the people. I 
rather think his bitter- 
ness toward Carnegie 
sprang from the feeling 
that Carnegie played 
him false in connection 
with the Homestead 
strike and that Carnegie 
rather than he, Frick, 








with Carnegie, he 
neither sought nor granted quarter. To his dying day, 
the bitterness between him and Carnegie never softened. 
In the eyes of labor and of the public, Henry C. Frick 
was a hard-hearted, overmastering, grasping Croesus. 
Yet, Mr. Frick was suffused with sentiment to a 
degree I have rarely found in other captains of industry. 
His whole life was affected by the death of his little 
daughter in the ominous months that preceded the 
Homestead riots when he was so engrossed that he saw 


should have borne the 
brunt of the indignation the riots aroused. The thought 
that he was little loved by the masses was somewhat 
saddening to him in his closing years. I talked with 
him not many weeks ago, and he stated with great em- 
phasis that if any company had treated its workers 
fairly, that company was the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
He staunchly upheld Judge Gary’s stand. 

When I first approached Mr. Frick for the purpose 
of getting him to narrate his career to me for my book, 
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“Men Who Are Making America,” he protested that he 
could not possibly think of talking about himself, that 
he never had done it, and that it was out of the question 
to expect him to depart from this policy. . However, 
I was fortunate in getting him to open up full cock, 
and, once started, he answered every question fully and 
unhesitatingly, fighting his early struggles over again 
with almost boyish enthusiasm. He soft-pedaled noth- 
ing. “I recall,” he stated, “that by running bare-footed 
most of the year, I was able to make a pair of boots 
last two winters.” He told how his earliest jobs had in- 
cluded serving in an Allegheny store which sold trim- 
mings and other folderols for women, a job that was 
extremely distasteful to him. He recounted, also; how, 
after he was earning millions, he lived first in one room 
and then in two rooms of a hotel, even after he was 
married, so determined was he to develop his business 
on a gigantic scale. ; 

“The secret of my success?” he repeated. “There 
is no secret about success. Success simply calls for 
hard work, devotion to your business at all times, day 
and night. I was very poor and my education was 
limited, but I worked very hard and always sought op- 
portunities. To win in the battle of life a man needs, in 
addition to whatever ability he possesses, courage, ten- 
acity and deliberation. He must learn never to lose his 
head. But, above all, hard work is the thing. For six 
years—from 1889 to 1895—when I first took hold of 
the Carnegie Steel business, I did not have a day’s va- 
cation. I reached the office every morning between 
seven and eight and did not leave until six. My example 
had an influence upon the others. Carnegie often re- 
marked to me: ‘You do get work out of these fellows, 
They worked because they saw that I, then the chairman 
of the company, worked.” 

Miss Helen Frick, Mr. Frick’s only surviving daugh- 
ter, is a young woman of unusual business ability—“She 
has such a good business head on her that she ought 
to have been a man,” Mr. Frick once remarked to me. 
Yet, she does not inherit any enormous number of mil- 
lions, no more than does her only brother. Said Mr. 
Frick to me: “Of course, I shall provide very amply 
for my son and also for my daughter—but she will re- 
ceive no notoriety as one of America’s richest heiresses. 
The American public are fond—and properly so—of 
going to Europe, chiefly to see the famous paintings and 
other works of art there. I have tried to bring some of 
them here, and will leave the whole collection, along 
with my home and the additions to it, for the benefit 
of the people.” 

I concluded my sketch of Mr. Frick’s career with this 
sentence: “I would rank H. C. Frick as one of the six 
greatest business men in the country.” That stands. 


* * & 


“Injunctions can’t mine coal,” sneered the miners. No, but 











We have been letting the eagle scream rather loudly 
regarding our wonderful merchant marine, which is to 
knock Britain, Japan, Germany and every other com- 
petitor into a cocked hat. The newspapers daily pro- 

claim the miracles wrought by our ship- 
yards. New vessels are taking the water 
SOME 


almost as fast as a sausage machine 
voeeer ane grinds out sausages. And we are con- 


stantly told, too, of the glorious profits 

that are being made and will be made 
from our colossal merchant fleet. The American eagle, 
we are assured, is soon to rule the waves. 

Here are some figures, based on the cold truth, 
which throw a damper on such ecstatic expectations. 
A well-known shipowner has compiled a detailed record 
of the cost of the wages and the boarding of the crew 
of four vessels chartered by him, and look at the re- 
sults: On a Japanese ship the total was $1,124; on a 
Canadian ship, $2,303; on a British ship, $3,645; on an 
American ship, $6,711. He showed me the detailed 
facts, with each item worked out to the last cent. The 
figures, therefore, can be accepted as strictly accurate. 

If it continues to cost almost twice as much to run 
an American ship as it costs to run a British ship, and 
six times as much as it costs to run a Japanese ship, 
where, to use colloquial language, is America going to 
get off? The fact is that the American public have been 
fed on an endless diet of flapdoodle concerning American 
ships and shipbuilding. Unless conditions can be so read- 
justed as to wipe out a large part of the difference in 
the cost of running American ships as compared with 
those of other nationalities, our shipowners will be licked 
to a standstill. It is all very well from labor’s short- 
sighted standpoint to secure the passage of legislation 
inordinately favorable and generous to seamen, but if 
ships carrying the American flag cannot compete with 
those of other nations, then there will not be much of a 
demand for the services of American seamen. This 
whole subject needs looking into. 

7 * * 
A Year's Subscription to “Forbes” will make an acceptable 


Christmas or New Year's gift. The cost is only $A. 
* * * 


William G. McAdoo wants to be President of the United 
States. He wants the office so badly that he is pre- 
pared to go to questionable lengths to obtain it. When 
he was being cheered to the echo by railway employees 
just after he had granted them an en- 
ormous increase in pay, he slyly re- 


McADOO’S marked that there were two million of 
O’ERLEAPING a = 
AMBITION these workers and “each one has a vote. 


Even thus early he was scheming to pave 
his way to the White House. His latest 
bid for the plaudits and the votes of labor is in execrable 
taste. 

Although nothing more than a private citizen like 


injunctions disobeyed undermine faith in the disobeyers. the rest of us, he so far forgot himself in his anxiety 


















































to curry the favor of workers that he revealed strictly 
confidential information regarding income tax rates 
which he obtained when Secretary of the ‘Treasury. His 
sweeping assertion, published throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, that the coal mine owners 
were making such inordinate profits that they ought to 
grant the miners’ requests for very much higher wages 
without calling upon the public to pay one cent more 
for coal, brands McAdoo as a shallow, unbalanced dem- 
agogue, incapable, because of his vaulting ambition, of 
weighing carefully the pros and cons of matters calling 


for the most exhaustive investigation and strictly ju-~ 


dicial judgment. There was not the slightest excuse 
for McAdoo butting into the coal controversy—except 
his overweening anxiety to attract attention to himself 
as a presidential possibility. Happily, his ruse was im- 
mediately seen through by the people and the press. 
Instead of having won popular applause, he has drawn 
down upon himself nothing but unqualified condemna- 
tion. 

lf other ex-Government officials should follow 
McAdoo’s condemnable lead and make public income 
tax information—which the law specified should be held 
sacred and secret unless ordered published by the Presi- 
dent—then the country will be dragged into a sorry 
mess. The fact that he was once a public official gives 
McAdoo no more authority today than is possessed by 
any other private citizen. Perhaps, after all, it is well 
that McAdoo committed this blazing indiscretion, for it 
will effectively puncture his presidential boom and thus 
save the country from who can tell what. The movies 
rather than the White House is the place for McAdoo. 


* * s 
If Lodge could only be dislodged! 
* * * 


Will prohibition mean fewer good resolutions made on the 


morning of January first? 
* * 


Operate and co-operate. 
* e * 


The public have been learning something about labor 
leaders. Few have shown up well. Almost every new 
strike has revealed that labor agitators do not want to 
bring about amicable relations between employers and 

workers, but are determined to ride 


LABOR roughshod over the wishes and the in- 
ci terests of the hundred million people 
THEIR TRUE _ in this country who are not union mem- 
COLORS bers. Indeed, there have been rather 


unmistakable revelations that certain 
powerful labor leaders aspire to browbeat the United 
States Government itself. The result has been that 
public sympathy, which formerly invariably went out 
to champions of labor, has been widely alienated. The 
public now realize that a new menace has risen, and that 
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vigorous steps must be taken to safeguard the public 
against its arrogancy and autocracy. 

An ugly picture of the ambitions of labor leaders 
is disclosed by Vice-President Matthew Woll of the 
American Federation of Labor in the long official com- 
munication sent by him, with the endorsement of the 
Federation, to the Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. This disquieting document plainly uncovers 
that the professional labor agitators are scheming to 
become dictators to the public, and that the last thing 
they want to bring about is a friendly working agree- 


--ment between employers and employees. All profit shar- 


ing is condemned as “nothing more nor less than a sham 
and fraud.” Why? Mr. Woll himself lets the cat out 
of the bag: “Profit sharing and like methods of compen- 
sation now urged are designed principally to prevent 
organization of employees into trade unions and to tie 
the workers to their jobs as well as to compel them to 
labor under the most intensive strain of which they are 
capable, by an appeal to undue selfishness.” Note that 
the first and foremost objection to “profit sharing and 
like.methods of compensation” is that they would “pre- 
vent organization of employees into trade unions.” 

This is one of the biggest issues which must shortly 
be fought out. Are employers to be allowed to get to- 
gether with their workers and make them partners in 
the business under terms endorsed by the workers them- 
selves? Or are the professional labor agitators to con- 
tinue to have the power to forbid all such agreements for 
the mutual benefit and profit of the workers and their 
employers? 

It should be clear to all, even to the professional ag- 
itators, that the good of the thousands upon thousands 
of union members must be placed before the good of 
the paid agitators, ostensibly their servants. There are 
growing indications that members of the unions are 
beginning to realize that they are being used as pawns 
by their leaders. 

A crisis is approaching. It promises, however, to 
be a crisis for the selfish, scheming, self-seeking labor 
leaders rather than for the rank and file of the union 
members or the public at large. The majority of workers, 
the majority of householders, the majority of decent 
citizens of all ranks, want industrial peace. The pro- 
fessional agitators want ceaseless turmoil, for it is tur- 
moil on which they batten and fatten. 

* » . 


Suppose you try using your head, hands and feet more and’ 


our jaws less. 
, J * * * 


Hold your Liberties. They will buy a lot more by and by. 
* * * 

Soft coal is hard to get. 
- * . 


The President’s annual message contained his signature but not 
himself. It is a harmless, innocuous document. 


Last month we carried 18,220 lines of paid-for Advertising, 
a gain of 153 per cent over a year ago. 
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HERE may exist doubts as to the busi- 
ness value of a college education, but 
there is none as to the business value 
of a technical, scientific college training. 
Unquestionably the foremost technical in- 
stitution in the world today is the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The record of 
its graduates clearly proves this. It is not so 
important that among its products are some of 
our shiningly successtul men of affairs as it is 
that the attainments of its graduates average 
extremely high—for example, seventy per cent. 
of the “lech.” men who entered active service 
during the war were made officers. “Tech.” 
. graduates and professors, indeed, were promi- 
nent in almost every wartime activity—the 
great American. International Shipbuilding 
Corporation at Hog Island was created, 
financed and officered by “Tech.” men, and 
the poison gas plant at Edgewater, Md., was 
built by William Walker, head of the insti- 
tute’s Chemical Engineering Department. 


Turning to Technically Trained Men 


The heads of our huge corporations are now 
turning more and more to men who have been 
trained to apply science to the industrial arts, 
men possessing, not merely theoretical, but 
practical, technical knowledge which they 
have been taught to apply to the processes ot 
business and industry. These corporation 
managers figure that America can take the 
place tormerly filled by Germany only if the 
right stamp of technically trained men can be 
procured. This stamp of men can be obtained 
in sufficient numbers only if the Massachusetts 
Institute is enabled to expand its work. And 
this expansion, in turn, can be made possible 
only through keeping the institute what Cole- 
man du Pont calls “a poor man’s college ;” 
that is to say, the institution must be sufficient- 
ly endowed to enable it to keep its fees down 
to a moderate level so that the sons of parents 
in modest circumstances can avail themselves 
of the education the “Tech.” affords. In our 
last issue we published an article on the insti- 
tute’s work by Otto H. Kahn and also told 
something of President Maclaurin’s record at 
the institute. 

These articles created keen interest in indus- 
trial circles, and we have been asked to tell 
something about the achievements of the in- 
stitute’s graduates. The list of “Tech.” grad- 
uates who have made their mark is so long and 
varied that it is impossible to do more than 
pick out a few names at random and merely 
mention their contribution to the nation’s pro- 
gress. 


MATTHEW C. BRUSH 


It is a far cry from Chicago newsboy to 
president of the International Shipbuilding 
Corporation which is breaking world records 
at Hog Island. Matthew C. Brush, an ‘Ol 
“Tech.” man, has been both. He traveled no 
royal road to success but reached the top by 
climbing each rung of the ladder, putting the 
same zest into clerking in a grocery store as 
into managing a traction company. One day 
while he w.. acting as purser on a lake steamer 
young Brush’s exceptional courtesy attracted 
the interest of an elderly man who proved to 
be John D. Rocke“eller. The oil magnate spoke 
to James J. Hill about Brush, and this gave him 
his start in the railroad business as a shop 
apprentice on the Great Northern. Before he 
took hold at Hog Island, Mr. Brush’s most 
striking achievements were in railway and 
traction management. As president of the 
Boston Elevated he straightened out the 
tangled affairs of the road by convincing the 
legislature and the public that the road was 
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Some Notable Graduates of the 
Massachusetts Tech., the 
“Poor Man’s School” 


By the Editor 


entitled to a new deal under public control, 
his policy attracting considerable attention at 
the time. Under Mr. Brush’s able management 
rog Island is producing a steady succession of 
merchantmen. Both Lloyds and the Ameri- 
can Bureau give the Hog Island ships first 
class rating. 





COLEMAN DU PONT 


What next? This is what people are always 
asking about Coleman duPont, one of the most 
versatile of America’s big men. The name 
duPont spells riches and powder to the popular 
mind, but Coleman duPont was born poor, and 
had nothing to do with powder until he had 
made a fortune in other things. He wanted to 
be an engineer, and was therefore sent to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where 
he was captain of the football team, stroke of 
the crew, and captain of the baseball nine, 
working and playing as hard as he has always 
done everything that comes his way. But he 
actually began his business career as a mule 
driver in a coal mine, at Central City, Ken- 
tucky. Here he worked his way up until he 
was appointed general manager. Later he 
built traction lines in Pennsylanvia, New York, 
and New Jersey, and embarked on steel and 
coal-mining enterprises with such success that 
he decided to retire from active business. He 
became a scientific farmer on a huge scale. 
Then he was called to become head of the 
famous duPont Powder Company, where the 
first thing that he did was to amalgamate all 
the different offices and sub-offices controlled 
by the duPonts into one strong, efficient cor- 
poration. Production was enormously in- 


creased, and when the war call came for muni- 
tions, the duPont plants were ready. 

General duPont, however, sold out his pow- 
der interests. He had enjoyed the uphill work 
of organization, but he was satisfied to forego 
the management of the concern. Other proj- 
In 1915 he built the 


ects claimed his interest. 
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$30,000,000 Equitable Life Building, the largest 
skyscraper in the world, right in the heart 
of the Wall Street district. Next he bought 
up control of the Equitable Life, the world’s 
best-known insurance company with its $600,- 
000,000 assets, and mutualized the company, 
selling his stock to the policy holders at a net 
loss of $2,000,000. It was General duPont who 
bought New York’s most famous hotel, the 
Waldorf Astoria—in fact he is the largest hotel 
owner in America. Another of his pet proj- 
ects was building a model road from one end 
of Delaware to the other. General duPont is 
president of the M. I. T. Alumni Association 
and chairman of the Endowment Fund Com- 
mittee, and he is pushing the $8,000,000 drive 
with characteristic energy. He insists that 
Technology must remain a “poor man’s col- 
lege” if it is to produce the men needed in 
American industry. That is why he is so 
strongly in favor of the Endowment Fund cam- 


paign. 


SAMUEL POMEROY COLT 

Technology has another distinguished son 
who strayed from the pathway in which his 
undergraduate training set his feet. Samuel 
Pomeroy Colt, ’74, started out to be an engi- 
neer but changed his mind and took the law 
course at Columbia. During the next two 
years following his graduation from Columbia 
he was aide-de-camp of Governor Henry Lip- 
pitt with the rank of Colonel. In 1877 he was 
elected to the Rhode Island Assembly and had 
a long and very successful career as member of 
the Assembly, Assistant and later Attorney 
General. Not content with a lawyer’s career, 
he founded the Industrial Trust Co., now the 
largest banking institution in Rhode Island. 
He was president of the Trust Co. from its 
foundation to 1908, when he became chairman 
of the Board. In the same year as the founda- 
tion of the Trust Co., Colonel Colt became in- 
terested in the manufacture of rubber through 
the National Rubber Co., of Briston, R. I, 
of which he has been president ever since he 
became connected with the firm. Upon the re- 
organization of the United States Rubber Co. 
in 1892 Colonel Colt became a director, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and legal ad- 
visor. In 1901 he was made president of the 
company, a position he held until 1918, when 
he became chairman of the Board. Under his 
leadership the United States Rubber Co. has 
developed into the largest rubber manufactur- 
ing organization in the world. 


CHARLES HAYDEN 


Of very few men can it be said that they 
wore short trousers all the way through their 
college course. That was the first fact that 
came to light when one of Charles Hayden’s 
contemporaries was questioned about his col- 
lege career. Mr. Hayden was so young that his 
family refused to allow him to abandon the 
dress of the boy for the symbol of the man’s 
estate. Mr. Hayden was an excellent student 
and graduated from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology with high honors. He 
entered a banking house immediately upon 
graduation, and after serving an apprentice- 
ship of several years, formed a partnership with 
Galen L. Stone, then financial editor of the 
Boston Transcript. Hayden, Stone & Com- 
pany, bankers and brokers, has grown im- 
mensely. For the past few years Mr. Hayden 
has been devoting all of his time to the New 
York office of his firm. Mr. Hayden has been 
a member of the “Tech.” Corporation for sev- 
eral years and has taken an active part in the 
management of the Institute’s affairs. 
(Continued on page 159) 
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HOW TOGET PEOPLE TO WORK HARDEST 


HAT is the cheapest labor a business man 

W can buy, low-priced workers or high- 

priced workers?” I asked Harrington 
Emerson, the noted authority. 

“The most expensive, wasteful, almost ruin- 
ous workers are the low-priced,” said he, “in 
spite of the fact that the majority of business 
men are trying to hire their helpers at the very 
lowest possible wage. The explanation is very 
simple. Each worker occupies so much floor 
space, require§so»much personal supervision, 
and bears his proportionate share of the entire 
overhead. This overhead is often quite as large 
as the wages paid, but it is no greater on the 
efficient and highly paid work- 
ers than on the low-priced— 
often it is not so great. ‘If you 
can get a warker to deliver 
work in proportion to his pay, 
the more you-are able to pay 
him the cheaper his work is per 
unit. Taylor saw this years 
ago and actually paid his piece 
workers a higher piece rate the 
moment they exceeded a_.cer- 
tain standard output. He said 
the owner could well afford te 
divide with the worker his sav-° 
ing on overhead, arid if the em- 
ployer paid him five dollars for 
one iron casting when he got 
out only one casting in a day, 
the employer could well afford 
to pay him, say, six dollars for 
the second one.” 

To illustrate the point in an 
exact way, Mr. Emerson called 
mv attention to some tables 
printed in a book issued by his 
company on “Comparative 
Study of Wage and Bonus 
Plans.” He takes a_ bicycle 
rider acting as messenger, who 
demands 30c an hour, while 
the overhead cost of operating 
the business is 24c an hour for 
every worker. On a basis of 
720 miles covered by ten men 
in each ten-hour day, the profit 
is 2c a mile. The following 
tables reduce the various 
items to a mile basis for pur- 
poses of comparison: 


Unit and Total Cost at Minimum Speed 
: (7.2 miles 
an hour) 

Labor cost at 30c. an hour, per 
Ot ee $0.0416 


WUE ccciccacceetavaniiaae 0333 
Total cost at 54c. an hour, per 
reer ee heh ae! 075 
PveGt ger wi). «6 ccscscccedica 02 
Revenue per mile, equal to cost 
Glen BORE ...cescsccvascee 095 
= — for 720 wt peel 
otal selling price (720x: Dp. . . 9 
Total profit for a day......... 14.40 Emerson Engineers. 


If the messengers are put 
on bonus, and the standard 
time is set at 10.8 miles an 
hour instead of the minimum of 7.2, the cost 
per mile and totals are as follows: 


Unit and Total Costs at Standard Speed (10.8 miles an hour) 
Labor cost at 30c. an hour, per mile.................. $0.0277 





Bonns 2 per cent., at 6c. an hour, per mile............ 0055 
Overhead at 24c. an hour, per mile...............00005 0222 
Total cost at @Mc. an hour, per mile................... 0555 
Revenue IES hnccc cc cnccennsccecsneceeeitsalece 095 
IR sch era: ins:s gts pacing taecgeate wk: diay ciodinn -0395 
TU ie Ne BP MRS Sacco a ccaviaes sbbddeccccece 60.00 
I BM vicinoaicacenndawssaderésdancesiene 42.66 


Stppese, now, by paying a 40 per cent. bonus 
each rider can be brought up to 120 per cent. 
efficiency, so that the ten cover 1,296 miles a 
day, profit works out as follows: 


Industrial Engineer, now at the head o 


And at Same Time Satisfy Both 
Empleyees and Company 
Employing Them 
By Sherwin Cody, 


‘of Forbes Editorial Staff 


An interview with Harrington Emerson, the famous 
Efficiency Engineer 


Bouus 40 per cent., at 12c, an hour, per mile.......... .009 
Overhead at 24c. an hour, per mile.. .........ee0- 018 
Total cost at 66c. an hour, per mile...........eseesees 05 
Revenue per Mmile......csseccccccccccseseccccccseces 095 
EE SO Wn 0.0.0.00.00.5.0000000006.00000000006066060060 045 
Total cost for 1,206 miles...........ccceeccecccccecs 64.80 
TE OME COP BOG i vice ciccccccscaccssesccccceces 58.32 





HARRINGTON EMERSON 


We See at a glance how the large necessary 
overhead causes’ profits to increase rapidly as 
the efficiency of the employee increases, and you 
can well afford to ‘pay a good employee more 
money for doing the same identical jobysbecause 
he is using your equipment and ‘siipervision just 
so much less time. On this principle Frederick 
Winslow Taylor introduced his differential piece 
rate—as soon as an employee was able to turn 
out more than the standard number of pieces an 
hour he was paid more money for every piece 
turned out. 

Increased production is partly a matter of 
teaching employees how to handle their work 
with least waste of time, partly a matter of se- 
lecting those who are naturally capable of doing 


f 40 men constituting the mutual “Association of 
E J During the last 20 years he has investigated and advised some 300 
industrial plants, worth more than-y billion dollars, employing over a million wage-earners. 
In 1900 he helped one small manufacturer to turn a $3,000 monthy loss into a $10,000 profit. 
In 1904 he applied the same methods to the Santa Fe Railroad, with a dro 

of over a million and.a half, it is said. Author of “Twelve Principles of Efficiency.” 


a given job quickly. For the present we will pass 
over those two important elements and think only 
of how we can induce an employee to try to 
do more. 

This is a free, democratic country, and we 
might just as well concede that no employee can 
be comipelled to work any harder than he chooses 
to, or, if he is compelled, it costs more to compel 
him than is gained. But the human mind is 
more or less of a mechanism which responds to 
the right stimulus just as surely as a machine re- 
sponds when you put your hand on the right 
lever. The only difficulty is that the human mind 
is a more or less complicated mechanism, and it 
is not everyone who knows 
which is the right lever when it 
comes to getting an employee 
to work harder. 

Mr. Emerson has had long 
experience in driving this hu- 
man engine, so I asked this 
able engineer what he had 
found to be the right levers to 
make this human engine re- 
spond. In reply he told me a 
few stories of his personal ex- 
perience. 

“There has long been a pop- 
ular impression that the just 
thing to do is to pay every man 
by the piece, according to the 
quantity of work he does. But 
engineers discovered that a 
man at work fixed in his mind 
how many pieces he was going 
to do in a day, and found out 
that when he did more pieces 
in a day the employer was 
likely to reduce the rate per 
piece, so he would get out his 
standard number of pieces and 
no more. The piece rate had to 
be placed high to start with 
and there Was no way to re- 
duce it. 

“For example, in a certain 
machine shop in Pittsburgh we 
found that it was possible to 
make a certain metal frame for 
$6, while at a New York shop 
the piece rate was $12. We said 
to Mr. X, the superintendent, 
‘that we were getting precisely 
the same frame made in Pitts- 
burgh for $6, but he only 
laughed and said he knew it 
couldn’t be done; it must be a 
different machine and a differ- 
ent frame. So we asked him to 
slip over to Pittsburgh and see. 
He did this, and found it was 
the same machine, and to all 
intents and purposes the same 
frame. So he said, ‘T’ll fix that.’ 
In a day or two he went to the 
workman, named Joe, and 
said, ‘Joe, the rate on that frame is a little high. 
We'll have to scale that piece rate down.’ Joe’s 
réply was immediate and emphatic: ‘If you 
touch that piece rate the whole shop will go 
out. He argued with the man, told him what 
they were making that frame for in Pittsburgh, 
showed him that the firm would simply have to 
shut down on making the frame at all if it 
couldn’t compete in price, and so forth and so 
on. But it didn’t make any difference. Joe said 
the shop would go out if the piece rate was 
touched, and the superintendent said he would 
not dare change the piece rate, but offered to 
let us tackle the problem. 

“So we got Joe’s time cards and figured out 
that during the previous six menths he had aver- 
(Continued on page 152) 
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WHY WOOLWOR 


Energetic young man wants situation 
as bookkeeper. Can do general clerical 
work. Willing to start at $12 a week. 


HAT advertisement appeared in the New 
i York “Tribune” in the days when a 
“Want Ad.” cost only five cents. 
To-day the “energetic young man,” still 
comparatively young, occupies the finest busi- 
ness office in the world, in the highest build- 
ing in the world, president of the largest retail 
business in the world, serving the greatest 
number of customers of any concern in the 
world, and employing more salespeople than 
any other merchant in the world. At this 
moment people are swarming into the stores 
at the rate of over one thousand million a 
year, or ten times the total number of men, 
women and children in America. They are 
making purchases at the rate of two thousand 
million a year. Their average purchase is thir- 
teen cents. 


Controls and Supervises 1,060 Stores 


The number of stores controlled and watched 
over by the ex-bookeeper is over 1,060, a total 
never approached by any other concern. You 
cannot visit any sizable town in any state of 
the Union without finding one of these stores ; 
there is at least one in every town of eight 
thousand or more population. Nor can you 
travel any distance in Great Britain without 
running across one. 

Their sales? Last year the three million in- 
dividuals who daily patronized these stores 
bought 90,000,000 pounds of candy, enough to 
fill a freight train twenty-four miles long; 
20,000,000 pieces of enamel-ware, a full load 
for a train seven and a half miles long; 50,000,- 
000 pairs of hosiery, equal to two and a half 
pairs for every family in the United States; 
42,000,000 boxes of safety matches, enough to 
build a monument 1,325 miles high if placed 
on top of each other, or, if laid end to end, al- 
most enough to span the Atlantic; 20,000,000 
sheets of music, sufficient to give a goodly 
supply to every piano in America; 54,000,000 
handkerchiefs, equivalent to almost three for 
every household in the whole country; 1,714,- 
000 nursing bottles, or about one for every 
baby born last year in America; 5,000,000 
phonograph records, enough, it would seem, to 
keep every phonograph in the land going mer- 
rily every night of the year; 12,000,000 pounds 
of salted peanuts, more than any freight train 
ever attempted to move—the train would be 
three miles in length; 6,250,000 neckties for 
men, 5,000,000 papers of hairpins for women, 
9,000,000 toys for children, and 15,000,000 
cakes of soap for families; 5,000,000 papers 
of pins, enough to sink a ship; 9,000,000 yards 
of curtain material, sufficient to girdle Mother 
Earth four and a half times. 

The profits? Last year they exceeded $7,- 
000,000, and this year will be much larger. In 
former years they were big enough to enable 
the founder of the stores to erect the highest 
building in the world at a cost, out of his own 
pocket, of $14,000,000. 

Yet no article (except in certain Western 
territory and Canada) is sold for more than 
ten cents, and a great many of them are sold 
for five cents. 

The man at the head of this mammoth mer- 
chandising enterprise, the ex-bookkeeper, is 
Hubert T. Parson. Last June he was selected, 
from all the thirty-five thousand employees, to 
succeed the late Frank W. Woolworth as presi- 
dent of the F. W. Woolworth Company, pio- 
neers in the “five and ten cent store” business. 

Why was this ex-bookkeeper chosen as head 
of the most colossal retail business in the 
world? ess 
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Told by Woolworth’s Successor, 
H. T. Parson, Who Started 
as a Bookkeeper 
By B. C. Forbes 


Reprinted, by permission, from the American Magazine 


Because he was unanimously adjudged, both 
by Mr. Woolworth and the hard-headed board 
of directors, the one man in all America best 


. fitted for the job. 


I asked a high-up Woolworth executive to 
define in a sentence or two Mr. Parson’s quali- 
fications and characteristics. He reflected for 
a little and then replied: 

“Parson knows more about the five and ten 
cent business than any other man living. He 
is probably without a peer as an organizer. 
He is a master of system. He has devised sys- 
tems of bookkeeping and record-keeping that 
enable him to see at a glance what every store 
in every locality is doing. His forms and 
schedules show him where there are undue 
leakages or waste or losses or poor manage- 
ment. He has an uncanny memory; he car- 
ries in his mind a complete picture of what is 
going on every day in our thousand stores, 
and can quote almost any figure or fact per- 
taining to the business without consulting the 
records. 

“Yet, combined with this mastery of detail, 
he has as much foresight as Mr. Woolworth 
had. It was his amazing grasp of detail, his 
wonderful memory, and his rare foresight that 
led Mr. Woolworth to make him his right- 
hand man as vice-president and general man- 
ager. He is now one of the administrators of 
the Woolworth estate. 

“No man in the organization works harder 
than Parson. Mr. Woolworth used to say that 
in the early days of the business Parson 
worked so late that on his way home he met 
himself coming back to work in the morning. 
Also, and perhaps most important of ail, Par- 
son has in an extraordinary degree what, for 
want of a better term, we call judgment—a 
combination of common sense, vision and in- 
sight born of his enthusiastic devotion to the 
business, his mature experience.” 


Keynote to Merchandising Success 


Then he added: “The only thing I might 
say by way of criticism is that he has been 
too busy attending to business to learn to be 
a good mixer. He’s not strong on superficial 
personality. But he can deliver the goods 
every time.” 

Mr. Parson has been the active head of 
Woolworth’s for the last three years, during 
its period of most rapid growth and success, 
as Mr. Woolworth’s health during that time 
had been such that he elected to leave most 
of the daily burden to his ablest aid, in whose 
ability he had unlimited confidence. 

“Mr. Woolworth,” said Mr. Parson, “once 
gave the keynote of merchandising success in 
these two sentences: ‘Human nature is the 
same the world over. -Liking to buy some- 
thing for a small sum that you must pay more 
for elsewhere is not a matter of climate or 
language.’ For instance, forty-five thousand 
people visited our Fifth Avenue store in New 
York on the opening day; and it is already 
the most successful of all our thousand stores.” 

Long before Henry Ford appeared on the 
horizon, Frank W. Woolworth began applying 
the idea which made them both the foremost 
figures in their respective lines. Woolworth 
was to retail merchandising what Ford later 
became_to automobile making and selling, 
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TH’S HAS SUCCEEDED 


Woolworth saw that a fortune could be made 
out of nickel and dime sales if enough sales 
could be made; he realized that the way te 
make enough sales was to cut down the unif 
of profit to a fraction of a cent per sale; and 
he also recognized that the way to do thig 
profitably was to create a colossal machine 
which would function with a maximum of 
efficiency and economy. Woolworth’s average 
profit per sale is half a cent. 

Mr. Woolworth once told me that the turn- 
ing-point in his career did not come until he 
learned, at the expense of a breakdown that 
almost cost him his life, that there were things 
other people could do as well as he could 
himself. He added: 

“I then learned to entrust duties to other 
people. So long as I was obsessed with the 
idea that I must attend personally to every- 
thing, large-scale success was impossible. A 
man must select able lieutenants or associates 
and give them power and responsibility.” 

It was just before this that young Parson 
became associated with Woolworth. The as- 
sociation came about in a funny way. 


Salary Secondary to Opportunity 

Among those who replied to the Parson 
Want Ad. was “F. W. Woolworth, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City.” With Parson, salary 
was secondary to opportunity. Born in To- 
ronto, Canada, in 1872, his father, Henry E. 
Parson, was at one time called “The Oil King 
of Canada,” but fires twice destroyed his prop- 
erties at Petrolia, and oil was struck at Oil 
City, Pa., causing a collapse in the price of oil 
to twenty-five cents a barrel, which shattered 
his fortune, causing him to move to Water- 
town, N. Y., where Hubert lived until he was 
seven. The family then moved to Brooklyn. 
On graduating from high school, in 1889, the 
lad immediately took the first job he found, as 
office boy in the Atlantic Chemical Works, at 
four dollars a week. When only nineteen, he 
was invited, although he was without capital. 
to become partner in a chicory importing busi- 
ness, and everything was progressing smooth- 
ly until the McKinley tariff put raw chicory 
on the free list and thus killed the enterprise. 

“I was now about twenty and felt that it 
was time to get something really worth while, 
something with a promising future,” said Mr. 
Parson. “I started an advertising campaign, 
naming only twelve dollars as the salary I 
wanted, though I had been making much more 
than that. When I called on F. W. Woolworth 
he asked me brusquely, ‘How much do you 
want?’ ‘Twelve dollars,’ I told him. ‘I'll give 
you eight dollars; no more,’ he said. ‘I’m 
worth twelve dollars and can earn more than 
that for you,’ I replied. ‘I can’t pay it,’ he 
said, and I then left. Before I had a chance 
to close an offer, I got a letter from Mr. Wool- 
worth asking me to call again. He said he 
had decided to try me out. 

“I soon found that there was a tremendous 
amount of work to do. Mr. Woolworth then 
had fourteen stores and all the office force 
he had was two young men and two girls. 
He was working like a galley-slave. Before 
the end of the first week I was discouraged. 
So much bookkeeping and general office work 
was thrown on me that I went to see the other 
concern that had made me an offer. The man 
was not in. That night I fought it out with 
myself. I finally concluded that I would tackle 
anything and everything heaped on me, that 
I would not be a quitter and that, having cast 
my lot with Woolworth, I would stick to him 
through thick and thin. And I have.” 

Mr. Parson since then—that was fully 


twenty-seven years ago—has made mercan- | 
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tile history. It was he, more than any other 
individual, who taught Woolworth that there 
were many duties which could be delegated to 
assistants. It was Parson who plodded and 
planned to give correct, businesslike form to 
Woolworth’s ambitious dreams. It was Par- 
son’s installation of systematic compiling of rec- 
ords, of cost-analyses, of uniform merchandis- 
ing forms—it was his wizardlike ability to de- 
velop order and organization that prevented 
his chief from having another breakdown, and 
freed him to go into the field and expand with 
unprecedented rapidity. How invaluable Par- 
son became in upbuilding Woolworth’s may be 
gathered from this reply Woolworth once gave 
me when I asked him for some figures: 

“Ask Parson. He knows more than I do. 
He knows everything about the businesg.” 

He knows everything about the business. 
In that one short sentence does there not lie 
the explanation of Parson’s phenomenal rise? 

Parson had to earn each step. After several 
years of hard, grinding office work, toiling 
often until dawn, Parson suggested that prac- 
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tical training in store management would 
broaden him; but Woolworth replied that Par- 
son was already too big and too broad to be 
confined to one store; he had a mind capable 
of mastering the business as a whole and of 
aiding invaluably in its expansion along me- 
thodical, scientific lines. From accountant in 
the head office, the young man branched out 
as traveling accountant and auditor, with su- 
preme supervision over the accounts of all 
stores. He developed a genius for collecting 
masses of figures and facts from all the scat- 
‘tered stores, and then marshaling them, cor- 
relating and condensing them into one brief, 
simple exhibit which told the whole story so 
plainly that anyone could grasp its full mean- 
ing. 

When the business was incorporated, in 1905, 
as F. W. Woolworth & Company, with $10,- 
000,000 capital, there was only one man con- 
sidered for the dual office of secretary and 
treasurer—H. T. Parson. He was given com- 
plete charge of every inside activity and 
proved his calibre so clearly that when the 





$65,000,000 F. W. Woolworth Company was 
formed in 1912, with a total of 596 stores in 
the combination, he was made secretary and, 
four years later, vice-president, treasurer and 
general manager, a triple position which 
marked him as the dominant factor in the com- 
pany, Mr. Woolworth meanwhile having large- 
ly withdrawn from active duty. When Mr. 
Woolworth died, last April, Mr. Parson natu- 
rally stepped into the presidential chair. 

“What has your twenty-seven years’ expe- 
rience in handling hundreds of stores and mil- 
lions of customers taught you that might be 
helpful to othér merchants and business men?” 
[ asked Mr. Parson. 

“I fear I cannot sum up the whole story in a 
few epigrams,” replied Mr. Parson with a 
smile. “While our basic principles have been 
few and simple, a thousand and one little and 
big things have entered into the building up 
of our business. To hard, unremitting work, 
which, of course, is at the base of every great 
success, we have wedded foresight, basing our 


(Continued on page 154) 








WHAT WILL RAMPANT AVARICE COST? 


HERE is ultimately no escape from the 

i evils, losses and destruction of war. . 

“Financially the worst feature of war is 
that it places all values upon a fictitious basis. 
People cease to think of what anything is in- 
trinsically worth, and learn to consider only 
the question what they can force the other fel- 
low to pay for it.... The clothing dealer 
charges exorbitantly for clothing and foot- 
wear; the flour mill and the farmer exact high 
prices for wheat and flour; the labor union 
compels the employer to pay dear for labor; 
and the whole spirit of the times is the spirit 
of commercial robbery.” 

This was the writer’s opinion of the effect 
of war upon prices and the cost of living, as 
published.on May 1, 1915. Granulated sugar 
was then selling at 6 cents a pound, and 
bleached sheetings at 8 cents a yard, and yet 
there has been no reason in the interim to 
change this opinion. The predicted boom in 
prices and costs came, and with it came the 
“spirit of commercial robbery.” The present- 
day solution of all problems is to put the bur- 
den on the public. 

If a group of producers wants exorbitant 
prices for raw materials, the manufacturer 
pays it and charges it to the public. When the 
cotton planter wants the highest peace price 
since 1799 for cotton, the mill pays it and 
charges it to the retail store, and the latter 
doubles its profit per yard, and passes on the 
whole bill to the public. Likewise, when any 
labor union wants pay exceeding the value of 
its production, it complacently urges that the 
employer submit to the extortion, and extort 
a like amount from the public. The general 
attitude is that the public will submit to al- 
most anything, and that one can afford to be 
generous with the other fellow’s money. 


Changes in Cost of Living 


However, one can see exactly what has hap- 
pened more clearly by looking at the changes 
in some of the principal items of the cost of 
living. In 1914 the general average cost of 
living for all families in the United States, 
obtained by dividing the aggregate cost by the 
total number of families, was about $1,300. 
We give here, however, the costs for families 
in a little better than average circumstances. 


% 
1919 Raise 


Item 1914 
LESS pe See eee eae eee ee $328.60 $554.67 688 
Dairy products .......... mxesie: ASOD , SAAR 745 
Sugar, tea, coffee, etc........ 69.78 110.39 582 
DRRMOUMEIS ns ook See esec ek 64.94 11488 76.9 
WESGGAINON sh. 5y 228828. c Seis 27.37 49.51 80.9 
1 SE ee tee oe ee 256.76 781.42 204.4 
os cis an hos nde seanmaie 171.51 199.76 16.3 
Fuel and light ................ 68. 128.37 87.0 





Illuminating Analysis of What 
Has Happened Price-Wise 
—Probable Sequel 


By Paul Clay 


Forbes Staff Economist 
Insurance, interest and taxes.. 66.11 74.04 12.0 
Furniture and utensils......... 44.71 129.13 189.0 
Religion, charity and dues..... 32.40 51.58 60.0 
BOGKS ONG MANETS ...60ceceess 14.19 17.00 19.9 
Ce RE TR reer 20.87 121.30 481.1 
Drinks and tobacco ........... 63.53 154.38 143.0 
Sickness and doctors ........ 41.08 58.00 41.2 
Other expenses ..:............ 76.72 122.75 60.0 





WME © h scas scar aden eae $1,542.51 $3,088.97. 95.0 

Thus the total cost of living for families in 
a little better than average circumstances has 
gone up 95% since 1914. But it does not fol- 
low that the typical laborer or business man 
has any just cause for complaint. This is true 
for the double reason that wages and incomes 
have very generally risen mere than 95%, and 
that the above rise in the cost of living in- 
cludes the cost of luxuries not indulged in 1914. 


Factory Salaries Increased 97.4% 


The New York State Bureau of Statistics 
compiles from month to month the average 
weekly wages of factories scattered all over 
the State, and employing about 600,000 per- 
sons. This average has risen from $12.50 in 
1914 to $24.68 at the present time—showing an 
advance of 97.4%. Otherwise expressed, the 
typical New York factory laborer is getting 
not only enough pay to cover all the foods, 
clothing, etc., which he consumed in 1914, but 
also enough more to cover all the additional 
luxuries which he now consumes, and still 
enough more to put aside as savings 2.4% of 
his income in addition to the sarings which he 
was in the habit of making before the war. 

Of course, it is different with the clerical 
and professional classes. They are between the 
devil and the deep sea, because they have to 
stand all the rise in expenses, and maintain 
good appearances, and yet they have not been 
able to obtain any substantial increase of re- 
muneration. The average cost of living at the 
1914 standard has risen about 60%, and these 
unfortunate classes have not enjoyed any such 
increase in pay. These classes, however, rep- 
resent only about 16% of our total population, 
and are taking their punishment mostly in 
silence. They are eating chuck where they 


used to eat steak, and wearing their 1914 over- 
coats—whereas 99% of the agitation and indus- 
trial unrest is coming from the people. who 
are enjoying the 97.4% increase in pay. 


Let us then devote our thought to the 84% 
who have nothing to complain of. 

What is the source of their discontent? 

_Every reader can answer the question from 
his own experience. There is not one of us 
who cannot name many acquaintances who, 
although enjoying a much higher standard of 
living than before the war, are nevertheless 
complaining because the standard is not still 
higher. They covet luxuries not yet within 
their means, and demand that their pay be 
raised enough to cover the cost of such lux- 
uries. With the exception of the unfortunate 
class already mentioned, the discontent is due 
not to any real difficulty in meeting living ex- 
penses, but to luxurious appetites whetted by 
war profits. 


Typical Family Comfortably Situated 


Look, for example, at the above list of in- 
creases in the various items. Meats have gone 
up 69% as compared with 97% for wages; 
and even in dairy products, which include milk, 
the rise is only 75%. All through the list it is 
conspicuously evident that the typical family is 
very well able to pay for the basic necessities 
of life without using up nearly all of the in- 
crease in wages or income. 

Amusements have gone up more than any 
other item in the whole list, the rise being 
about 481%. A part of this represents the 
normal increase in the cost of vacations, sports 
and the like, but a larger part is the increase 
in the cost of the motoring habit to this nation. 
There are 4,945,400 more automobiles in serv- 
ice in the United States than there were in 
1914, and this is only the increase to June 30. 
By the present time it is easily 5,000,000. These 
cars cost an average of at least $830, and al- 
lowing a five year life, the depreciation is not 
less than $167 per annum. They consume an 
average of 268 gallons of gasoline, and running 
expenses are at least $250 per car. Thus the 
total expense at the very lowest estimate is 
$427 per car, or $2,135,000,000 for the additional 
5,000,000 cars. This is equivalent to $90 per 
family; and all of these cost figures are too 
low. 

But even those who do not own automobiles 
are spending lavishly for clothing. In 1914 we 
were the best dressed nation in the world, and 
yet from 1914 to 1919 we increased our per 
capita consumption of cotton and wool from 
35.6 pounds to 41.7 pounds—a gain of 14.2%. 
According to popular conception, class distinc- 
tions are mostly a matter of clothes, and so it 
is that the rush after better clothes put prices; 
up 16614%, while the rush after more of them 
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Pictures of Current Interest 























@© Underwood & Underwood. Sel, 2 ye 
Employers’ delegates and advisors to International Labor Confer- 
ence who visited many American factories. Left to right, first row: 
S. R. Parsons, Canada; D. Schindler, Switzerland; Louis Guerin, 
France; Alvaro de Laurda, Portugal; Hermenegildo Pini, Argen- 
tina; Sanji Muto and J. Kasai, Japan; George Pans, Norway, and 


Gemmil, South Africa. Second Row: Robert Lavonius, Fin- 
land; Hgalmar Von Sydow, Sweden; J. A. E. Verkade, Neth- 
erlands; H. Vestesen, Denmark; Jules Carlier, Belgium; 
Alphonso Sala, Spain; last man in this row unidentified. 
Third Row: A. Goineau, France; S. Tamura, Japan; M. 
Collinet, France; H. M. V. Blomjous, Netherlands; James 
G. Merrick, Canada; S. S. Edstrom, Sweden; V. Gonzales, 
Peru, and Eugene Cantacuzsene, Greece. Fourth Row: Alfred 
Palomo Rodriguez, Guatemala; next man unidentified; J. B. 
Hugg, Canada; Fraipont, France; E. Blake Robertson, 
Canada; Bokel Hininink, Netherlands; H. C. Oersted, Den- 
mark; A. C. Ross, H. Fukuhara, C. Maginness, Britain. 


(© Underwood & Underwood. 


With the advent of prohibition and the consequent dis- 
appearance of saloons as meeting places for men some 
new form of institution will have to be found for this 
purpose. Seeing their opportunity the Roosevelt boys 
have formed a corporation to conduct a chain of coffee 
houses similar to the old Brazilian Coffee House, 
located at 108 West 44th Street, New York City. This 
coffee house, under the Roosevelts, is now doing a 
flourishing business as the nucleus of their new enter- 
prise. The picture shows an exterior view of the place, 
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© International Noes Service 


Necessity is the mother of invention. The scarcity of dyestuffs in this country and the 
solution of the problem by our chemists has again proved the truth of this old saw. 
Perhaps the most successful and satisfactory results were obtained by a California pro- 
fessor, who succeeded in extracting a substitute from the kernels of apricot pits which 
even surpasses the imported varieties of dyes. The photo shows the drying and sacking 
of apricot pits preparatory to shipping them to dye factories. The kernels are then crushed 
to extract the oils and chemicals which are turned into dyes by various chemical processes. 
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increased the quantity consumed by 14.2%. 
Thus the present average expenditure for 
clothing. is equivalent to 304.4% of that of 
1¥i4. ‘he increase alone exceeds 200%. 

For the year ended june 30, 1914, we im- 
ported into the United States $8,840,321 worth 
oi undressed furs and skins; and we are now 
importing them at the rate of $64,400,000 per 
annum. 

Uur imports of precious stones for 1914 
were $33,375,181 and they are now running at 
the rate of $1UY,042,000 yearly. It is the cost 
of luxuries, and not of necessities, that is dif- 
ficuit to meet. in the whole twelve months 
ended with June, 1914, we imported $100,930,- 
025 of raw siik, whereas in the nrst nine months 
of 1919 imports were $217,591,512. Before the 
war we used to import an average grade of 
dress goods worth avout 25 cents per yard, and 
now tne grade we import is worth about $l 
per yard. } 

Even in the strict necessities, our people in- 
sist upon a great rise in the standard oi living. 
Not only dc they want more jewelry and silks 
and Oriental rugs and automobiles and musical 
instruments ; but aiso they want more meat to 
eat, a larger assortment of clothing, better 
houses and apartments, and fancier shoes. In 
1914 we consumed 75.3 pounds of beef per 
capita, and now we consuine 86 pounds. Our 
consumption of pork has increased from 94.4 
pounds to 102.3, and our consumption of beef, 
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pork and mutton combined has increased from 
176.0 to 193.5 pounds per capita. High prices 
are no obstacle. 

Except for the clerical and professional 
classes the problem of the day reiates not so 
much to the cost of living as to the cost of envy 
and greed. People are, of course, no worse 
than they were in 1914; Lut war, in this as in 
all previous experiences, has had the effect 
of letting evil passions loose. It has never 
proven possible for any people to think con- 
stantly of the slaughter, contiagration and pil- 
lage of war without feeling the more inclined 
to use these violent methous in their daily life. 
Wars are won by cultivating the hatred of 
the ‘people for the enemy. Our government 
and our press and our Liberty Loan speakers 
found it necessary to use this method of rais- 
ing money, and getting volunteers, and enthus- 
ing the troops; and every government does 
likewise. Admittedly wars could not be won 
in any other way, but neither can we hope to 
eseape the evil moral and mental consequences. 

What we most need now is a mental and 
moral readjustment; for prices will readjust 
themselves. Already meats and vegetables 
cost less than they did a year ago, and the 
average price of tarm products is declining. 
The Agricultural Department’s index number 
of the prices of farm products on October 1 
was 290.0 as compared with 310.2 July 1, 1919, 
and with 307.8 on August 1, 1917. The law of 


supply and demand will take care of the econ- 
omic side of it all right especially when Eu- 
rope gets to producmg her normal quantities 
ot agricultural and manufactured products; 
but tne greater ditticuity is to overcome the 
moral deterioration of war. 

About seven-eighths of our people have no 
real cost of living problem. It 1s the high cost 
of greed that is making the troubie. A large 
majority of our peopie are not satished to limit 
their consumption to the amount of wealth 
they themseives produce, but wish to take 
away some of the other fellow’s wealth. They 
want remuneration pius indemnity—remunera- 
tion for the work done, pilus an indemnity or 
tribute justihed only by the power to cuilect 
it from employer or public. Some of the 
things that we need to put us in a good state 
of moral repair are: a labor surplus to induce 
the laborers to be content with good pay and 
treatment, a restoration of European agricul- 
ture to persuade our farmers to be satisfied 
with pronts equal to 50 to 75 per cent. of the 
cost of production, and a rehabilitation of Eu- 
ropean munufacturing to prompt our pro- 
ducers and merchants to sell at fair prices. 

After every previous great war it took a 
financial panic with the consequent suffering 
to eliminate the high cost of avarice and re- 
store the mental and moral equilibrium of the 
people. Can we learn from experience, or is 
another panic the only effective cure? 





ARE YOU PLAYING FAIR WITH THE BOYS? 


MPLOYERS of boys make a mistake 
EK, when they allow their relationship with 

these boys to be exactly the.same as 
with the older workers. Every boy needs and 
deserves more at the hands of his employer 
than he ordinarily gets—not more of money, 
but more of instruction, more of interest, and 
more of friendship. : 

The boy who at fifteen or sixteen must give 
up his regular schooling and go to work needs 
all the help and encouragement that his em- 
ployer can give him. His mind is untrained. 
His will is undeveloped. His power of self- 
dependence is weak. His ability to plan for 
himself and direct his efforts is poor. And 
yet he is confronted with a man’s problems, 
he must compete with mature minds, he must 
take care of himself in a new world where 
clear thinking, earnest endeavor, and self-con- 
trol are the determining factors. , 

The hope, therefore, of the fifteen-year-old 
working boy is his boss—the man who can 
either make him or ruin him. Each boy pre- 
sents to his employer a wonderful opportunity. 
Every young worker is a challenge to the 
man over him, for there before him is the ma- 
terial out of which can be moulded an ef- 
ficient and faithful employee. The boy is there 
with his latent powers and energy; all he 
needs is a boss of the right kind; a boss who 
will consider him not as a piece of machinery, 
not as a cog in the wheel, but as a human 
being—a young fellow in whose veins flows 
red blood, whose possibilities are unlimited. 

The relationship between the boss and the 
boys is, rightly speaking, a triple one: 

First, as an employer to an employee. 

Second, as a teacher to a pupil. 

Third, as a friend and advisor to one needing 
friendship and advice. 

The first relationship needs little comment. 
The second and third rarely are recognized. 
Consider the third. 

A boy’s employer can be a valuable friend. 
The average boy craves good, strong friend- 
ships, and particularly does he appreciate the 
friendly interest of a man whom he admires 
and respects. Boys like to be noticed. Natu- 


Responsibilities of Employers 
Towards Men of Tomor- 
row Are Threefold 


By W. M. Jackson 


rally affable and warm-hearted, they are quick 
to sense the lack of friendly feeling on the 
part of anyone with whom they come in con- 
tact. Too often a boy and his boss are perfect 
strangers. The boss is too busy to take notice 
of the boy. He issues orders in a cold-blooded 
manner and expects perfect obedience. He 
does not try to encourage the boy; he does not 
try to gain his confidence. 

There is no excuse for. such a relationship. 
The employer is not only failing to do his 
duty, but he is showing poor business judg- 
ment. Only when he becomes the friend and 
counselor of the boy does he really get the 
boy’s best efforts. Not until the boy looks 
upon his employer as a friend will be work 
with that abandon and enthusiasm which is 
always prompted by love and respect. 

Then the employer should act as a teacher. 
It is not sufficient that the boy be allowed to 
“catch on to things.” Of course, he will learn 
much as a matter of course. But, after all, 
this is rather indefinite. Here is a program 
which the employer-teacher could well follow 
and thereby put the progress of his boy on a 
definite basis and make sure of his future de- 
velopment and efficiency. 

1. Encourage the boy to learn. Encourage 
him to keep on the alert. Give him credit for 
progress made. Notice his successes and ac- 
complishments. Let him know that you are 
watching his progress, that you are anxious 
to see him improve in knowledge and useful- 
ness, and assure him that his efforts will not 
be wasted. 

2. Show the boy something definite ahead 
to work for. If there is no job ahead for him 
he should be appraised of the fact when he has 
got all the good he can out of his job. The 
practice of letting boys work indefinitely in 
jobs that offer no future is criminal. 


3. Allow him some little time to “catch on” 
to things outside of his own particular job. 
Point out to him the things which he can best 
study. Give him definite things to learn about 
the business and make note of his progress 
along these lines. Suggest books and articles 
for home reading which will help him in a 
general way. 

4. See to it that he pursues some kind of 
definite study. As a rule the best thing a fif- 
teen or sixteen year old boy can do is to take 
the regular course at the evening elementary 
or high school, or in special cases a Y. M. C. A. 
or business college course. Arrange his work- 
ing hours so that he can attend these classes. 
Many firms prevent night study by keeping 
their boys too late. This is very unfair, and 
in the long run will prove to be poor business 
policy. a 

5. Speak to the boy concerning his personal 
habits. Get him to tell his weak points or 
failings. Find out about his home life and if 
possible visit his home. Instruct him along 
the lines of personal cleanliness, clean thinking 
and right living. Make definite suggestions 
for his weak points and help him to develop 
will power and strength of purpose. 

Of course all this takes time. But time thus 
spent is time saved. The returns of even a 
material nature will justify the effort. But 
think of the wonderful effect upon the life of 
the boy under such a program! Think of the 
returns measured in terms of service for the 
boy! 

If mature employees persistently fail to 
measure up to their responsibilities, about the 
only thing to do is to dismiss them. With boys 
it should be different. Their mistakes can be 
remedied. Their faults can be corrected. They 
are pliable. “But,” some employers may say, 
“I can’t afford to run a reformatory—my of- 
fice is no school. I can’t be responsible for 
the sins of omission and commission of 
others.” The answer is: It is easier and costs 


less in the long run to teach and correct than 
to fire and hire. 
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Being ignorant is not so much a shame as 
being unwilling to learn—Benjamin Franklin. 
* * * 


Real progress in the world is through a 
course of action and reaction. This reaction 
will be succeeded again by an onward and up- 
ward movement and we shall find the world 
better because of its sacrifices and the lessons 
they taught. 

it is the duty of all those whose disappoint- 
ment in the present stage of affairs is great, to 
buckle on their armor and to push toward 
better things, to take their places in the ranks 
of those who would stir the religious spirit of 
the community and who would preach as part 
of their lives the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.—William H. Taft. 

* * * 


Don’t be a Sorehead. Do you know I think 
kindness is the greatest thing in all this big 
world? There are today millions of men, 
women and little children who are hungering, 
yea, starving for just, kind words. Don't 
growl and whine and bark; leave this to the 
tlop-eared hound-dogs. Be gentle and kind. 
—Charles Roy Vance. 

** 8 


The world has determined to rob the rich. 
And when we rush into the palaces, we shall 
be disappointed. What we shall really find 
is that the rich have little more of value 
than we have.—E. W. Howe. 

** 


The one item that should be handled with 
more painstaking accuracy than anything else, 
in human relations, is people’s names. And yet 
it is the item that seems to be treated most 
carelessly. You flatter a man when you spell 
his name exactly right, and you tend to insult 
him when you spell it wrong. To have one of 
his initials wrong isn’t much less objectionable 
than to misspell his name. And to address him 
as Jno. when you mean John, or Jas. for 
James, not only belittles him, but is absurd. 
There is no more reason for abbreviating John 
to Jno. than for changing Jones to Jns.—Earl 
D. Babst. 
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Depression, gloom, pessimism, despair, dis- 
couragement, these slay ten human beings to 
every one murdered by typhoid, influenza, 
diabetes or pneumonia. If tuberculosis is the 
grea. white plague, fear (with his aids, worry 
and gloom) is the great black plague. Be 
cheerful!—Dr. Frank Crane. 

* * * 


Critics of the proposed Constitution of the 
League of Nations should remember that the 
Constitution of the United States, which all 
join in considering a wonderful document, was 
so imperfect that ten amendments were made 
within two years of its adoption, and another 
two years later. Of the entire seventeen in 
force, twelve were ratified more than a cen- 
tury ago, while between 1804 and 1865 no 
amendments were made.—The Dearborn In- 
dependent. 


To-Day’s Religion 
(Written for Forbes Magasine) 
Religion is not a collection of creeds, 
‘Theologies, dogmas, or rules, 
A burning of incense, a prating of prayers, 
Or ecclesiastical tools. 


Religion is not singing psalms by the hour, 
Nor mumbling your prayer-book all day, 

hor reading the Bible, nor going to church— 
Though these are all good in their way. 

No! Religion is vital, religion is life, 

Full of impulse which flows from the 

heart, - 

Which scorns all hypocrisy, snivel and cant, 

And is honest in every part. 


—_— is telling the truth in a trade, 

ithout even counting the cost, 

And having the courage to stand by the right 
Tho’ fortune and friends may be lost. 


Religion is thirty-six inches per yard, 
And sixteen full ounces per pound, 

And sixty whole minutes of other men’s time— 
Not watching those minutes roll ‘round. 


Religion is meeting the world with a smile, 
Then bringing a bright smile back home— 
A joy to the loved ones who wait for your 
step, 
No matter how far you may roam. 


Religion is turning your back on the wrong, 
With a prayer in your heart to do right; 
Then stepping forth boldly to conquer your- 
self, 
With your face ever facing the light. 


Religion is giving a bright word or more, 
To those whose dark clouds hide their sun ; 
If you’ve got the kind of religion I mean, 
You will hear the Great Master’s “Well 


done.” 
—M. Y. Nosnibor. 


Finish each day and be done with it. You 
have done what you could. Some blunders 
and absurdities no doubt crept in; forget them 
as soon as you can. Tomorrow is a new day; 
begin it well and serenely, and with too high 
a spirit to be cumbered with your old non- 
sense. This day is all that is good and fair. 
It is too dear, with its hopes and invitations, 
to waste a moment on the yesterdays—Emer- 
son. 


Cooperation for production depends funda- 
mentally upon good will. Good will cannot be 
forced—it must be earned. Cooperation of 
workers can be earned only by those em- 
ployers who determine with workers the terms 
and conditions under which production is car- 
ried on. The day’s work is just as big a thing 
in the life of the wage earner as it is in the 
life of the employer. As a free man, he feels 
the same right to a voice in deciding condi- 
tions and determining them—Samuel Gom- 
pers. 


A gentleman is full of consideration for 
others, a foe to violence or expression; an 
enemy at the same time of restraint, suspicion, 
gloom or.resentment. He is merciful, gentle 
and tender; avoids unseasonable“allusions or 
topics ; never makes himself prominent in con- 
versation and suppresses his own egotism. 
He makes light of the favors which he does 
and seems to receive while he confers. He 
is scrupulous in imputing motives, is never 
mean or little, never takes unfair advantage 
and never mistakes personalities or abuse ior 
argument.—Cardinal Newman. 

** * 


Give me the clear blue sky over my head, 
and the green turf beneath my feet, a winding 
road before me, and a three-hours’ march to 
dinner—and then to thinking !—Hazlitt. 

*_ * * 


The relations between labor and capital 
cannot be adjusted by the suppression of the 
right of free speech on the one side, or by the 
destruction of property on the other; and [ 
also believe that the American people will 
insist that every one shall be free to work 
where and as he chooses, and that the savings 
and property of every citizen, large or small, 
shall be protected against attack from what- 
ever source. We must not tolerate mob law. 
—James Speyer. 

* * * 


Labor unions have come, and they are going 
to stay. There is no getting away from that. 
But just as soon as the demands they make 
are unjust and unreasonable they are going to 
fail. No sane order of society can counte- 
nance an agreement forced upon one of its 
members or a group of its members by a high- 
way robber. Some of the demands made to- 
day by some labor organizations are compar- 
able to that.—H. B. Endicott, Endicott-John- 
son Shoe Co. 


* * 8 


A man has much wisdom who realizes that 
he can pay too high a price for his money.— 
Thomas Dreier. 


s * * 


I do not advocate forgetting Germany’s un- 
forgiveable crimes against civilization, I do 
not suggest or imply that we should mitigate 
our feeling against Germany. But, purely as 
a matter of common sense, I believe that we 
must face the economic facts in the case, and 
be guided by them.—Francis H. Sisson. 

* * * 


The basis of the so-called German efficiency 
is founded upon an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay, and when that theory is 
applied here then will the high cost of living 
disappear, for there is but one way to secure 


that—economy and industrial efficiency— 
Charles M. Schwab. 
* *¢ 8 


The is no more odious slavery than that 
of the man who desires’ to work, but who is 
not permitted to work.—Viscount Finlay. 
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T meant that employer and employee had reached this under- 
standing:—that there must be increased production, reduc- 
tion of operating costs and labor turnover, which, in turn, would 
mean increased profits both to employer and to employee. 
It meant exactly what it should mean—what INDUSTRIAL 
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How to Get People to Work Hardest 


aged 47 cents an hour. So we went to Joe and 
said, ‘Joe, we have been figuring over your time 
cards and we find you have made 47 cents an 
hour during the past six months. Take them 
home with you tonight and let us know if that 
is right. We are thinking of taking you off piece 
work and paying you straight wages of 47 cents 
an hour, and perhaps give you a chance to earn 
something more too. The next morning Joe said 
47 cents an hour was all right, and he was only 
too willing to be put on straight hourly pay in- 
stead of piece rate. 

“*Now that you are working on hourly pay,’ 
we said, ‘of course you will be quite willing to do 
this job in any way we suggest, because it won't 
make any difference to you—you will get your 47 
cents an hour just the same. Here is a card tell- 
ing you just how we want you to operate this 
machine. Will you follow these instructions pre- 
cisely, to the letter?’ ‘Sure,’ was his reply. 

“When he had mastered the instructions and 
followed them, he turned out the frame at a 
labor cost of $5.80, and earned considerably 
more than 47 cents per hour. 

“This was our plan: . 

“1, We agree with a man as to how much he 
wants a day, and how many hours he wishes to 
work, 

“2. Then we determined carefully and accu- 
rately what was a fair amount of work to do in 
a day when conditions were favorable, and just 
what favorable conditions were necessary so that 
we could be sure they always were present. 

“3. Then we set up as a minimum expectation 
two-thirds of the fair work for the.time. If a 
man could not do even two-thirds, he was, after 
due trial, taken off the job and assigned to other 
work for which he had more fitness. 

“We then, being exceedingly anxious to have 
the man and machine deliver full reasonable pro- 
duction, did everything possible to improve the 
materials, tools, machine and all other conditions 
so that it would be easy to attain standards. An 
increasing bonus was paid for increasing effi- 
ciency. The man either went off the job or he 
earned some bonus. Taylor did not give his 
men any bonus until they actually reached 
standard efficiency, and the result was that many 
who tried hard but just failed to reach the stand- 


(Continued from page 144) 


ard got nothing and became discouraged, while 
others were content when they just reached the 
standard and. would not go any farther. So we 
began paying a bonus at 67 per cent. of standard 
to encourage the man and make him feel that he 
was making progress, like a marksman shooting 
at a target and seeing how close he was coming 


“to the bull’s-eye at each trial, while if he shot at 


a pigeon on the wing he had no means of know- 
ing how far he had missed him and might never 
get to the point of hitting him. The bonus grew 
with increasing speed to 20 per cent. at standard. 

“4, Above standard the worker received not 
only the 20 per cent. bonus for the time he 
worked, but, also, he received full pay for all the 
time he saved. Thus, if a given job was deter- 
mined as being fairly completed in four hours, 
yet a workman completed it in three hours, he 
still got pay for four hours, and 20 per cent. 
bonus for the three hours actually worked. This 
makes the bonus plan better than straight piece 
rate based on day rate, but gives a gradual and 
steady stimulus to a workman to do as well as 
the conditions supplied permit. 

“5. In most workshops some jobs have been 
standardized and some have not been. For ex- 
ample, it is not difficult to measure the number 
of pages of transcribed typewriting which a 
stenographer turns out, but it may be impossible 
to standardize her work in taking notes or doing 
miscellaneous clerical duties. So we measure her 
typewriting, which may be half of her work, and 
assume that her speed on the unstandardized 
work is the same. A person sets a certain pace, 
and that automatically and unconsciously carries 
over into all work if no thought is given to mak- 
ing a difference. Likewise quality may be meas- 
ured, and we may be sure that a good workman 
will maintain that quality however fast he works. 
It is notorious that the most rapid stenographers 
make fewer errors than the slow ones. 

“Here is a little example of the difficulties we 
came against. We began by paying for every 
job on completion. One man was caring for two 
standardized jobs, each requiring three hours. 
A report came in that he was setting his machine 
on one job to move very slowly, so that the job 
was not completed under five hours, while he 
was thus free to give his attention to setting up 


the other job, which he was then able to push 
through in one hour, pulling down a big bonus 
on that job, though the two jobs were completed 
in a total of six hours, just standard time. We 
settled that by averaging the bonus on all jobs 
for a month. The men could figure it from day 
to day and from job to job by the time cards 
which they carried; but if they took a little more 
time on one job and a little less on another, that 
was their affair and it made no difference to us. 
This freedom of choice as to how they would 
handle any particular job was agreeable to. them, 
and worked out well for the firin. 

“However, we found one man who couldn’t 
see a month ahead. He had an ‘immediate mind.’ 
So we had to pay him at the end of each job. 
We had the actual money there and gave it to 
him. When he could get it and count it up, and 
then, if he did better the next day, get more 
money and count it up, he began to speed up his 
work, and in the end became one of the best 
producers we had. 

“But some were totally unable to speed up— 
they didn’t have the capacity for that kind of 
work. 

“When a Western publication was consoli- 
dated with a New York competitor we had a 
large number of girls at work collating the sub- 
scription lists on single cards. The girls were 
averaging less than 200 cards a day. We told 
them they ought to do 1,300 cards a day, and 
they laughed at the idea. There was a $7 a week 
girl who, we found, had a perceptive mind—she 
could look at a card and remember the whole 
data, and then would write it all out at one 
movement. She was able to get out 1,700 cards 
a day. Another girl, who had a reflective mind, 
was able to do no more than 185 cards a day, 
though she had been at that work for three years. 
She would look at a card and say, ‘Frances Jo- 
seph’—and type that; then ‘213 Beach St.’—and 
type that; then she would wonder if it was 
‘Francis’ or ‘Frances’ and look at the card again. 
She violently objected to being taken off that 
work, where she had had three years’ experience, 
but we told her it was three years too long. Her 
reflective mind made her a beautiful letter writer 
and we set her to answering letters, at which she 
make a remarkable success.” 


Some American Disadvantages 


compete with America in any line of 

manufacturing. There is no reason why 
we cannot compete with her in making of 
clocks, watches, motor-cars, typewriters, 
loose-leaf ledgers, sewing-machines, adding 
machines, silks, toys, hosiery, clothing or any 
other product made of cotton, wool, wood, or 
steel. 

America has her disadvantages. 
a few of them :— 

(1) High Labor Turnover. A writer in 
an American magazine says that the average 
labor turnover in the States is 250 per cent. 
If an employer has 100 workers, he has to hire 
250 workers during the year to keep his staff 
up. 
As the cost of every new worker is from £5 
to £40 a piece, there is an enormous waste in 
the States, because of the restless nature of 
the people. 

In American factories alone, this waste is 
said to amount to £5,000,000 a year. All this, 
of course, is added to manufacturing costs. 

(2) Heterogeneous Labor. America is 
said to be the melting pot; but the fact is that 


je is no good reason why we cannot 


Here are 


By Herbert N. Casson 


In the Efficiency Magazine, London 


people do not melt so easily. The Italian re- 
mains an Italian and the Slav remains a Slav, 
and the negro remains a negro. 

There are eighty-three different nationalities 
in the factories of Amcrica; and consequently 
there cannot be the harmony and team play 
that is common in British factories. 

You can never blend Irishmen and Swedes, 
or Southerners and negroes, or Canadians and 
Mexicans. They are different types—as differ- 
ent as cat and dog. 

(3) Rough Foremen. The foremen of 
American factories are drivers, rather than 
leaders. They are usually loud-voiced men, 
who boss their workers. 

They are far inferior, as men, to British 
foremen. They swear more than they teach. 
They frequently treat the workers with great 
harshness, such as would not be tolerated in 
Britain. 

American workers are, in most works, afraid 
of their foremen. They regard foremen as 


representing discipline rather than instruction. 


They look upon a foreman as a sort of works 
policeman. 

(4) Destructive Legislature. America is 
seriously hampered by a host of politicians, 
lawyers and judges who cater to the mob. 
These people attack everything large and suc- 
cessful. They smashed the Standard Oil Com- 
pany into thirty-five fragments, merely because 
of its wealth and efficiency. This company had 
raised the quality of oil and lowered the price 
and opened up foreign markets, yet it was at- 
tacked as though it were an enemy of the 
human race. 

Mr. Patterson, head of the National Cash 
Register Company—the kindest employer in 
America—was actually sentenced to a year in 
jail by a demagogic judge. He would have 
had to serve the sentence, too, if it had not 
been for the Dayton Flood. Patterson took 
charge and saved the city, so that a higher 
court was compelled to set the verdict aside. 

The game of politics, in America, is much 
more malicious and destructive than it is 
here; and every national company is at the 
mercy of forty-eight State Legislatures, com- 

posed mostly of unsuccessful men. 
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Has your success in business come up 
to your expectations? 


Are you as tar ahead today as you thought 
you would be, or has wack of 


EVER in the history of the country 
were there so many real opportuni- 
ties in business. 


Industry is insistently calling for 
trained men to direct departments, man- 
age mills, guide the efforts and energies 
of others. 


' Executive positions of all kinds are 
open to men whose minds are trained in 
the fundamentals of business. 


Are you training your mind along the 
lines that lead to greater productiveness 
—sounder reasoning—greater usefulness? 


Will you prepare yourself or will you 
let the fellow next to you or the man be- 
low you get ahead of you, simply because 
you will not devote a few spare hours a 
week to your own self-advancement? 


Neither you nor the business in which 
you are engaged can be fully successful 
unless the policies—your policies, your 
decisions, your judgments—are based 
upon a thoro and definite knowledge of 
business fundamentals as applied to every 
department of business. 


Bear these basic facts 
in mind— 


HE costly mistakes made in busi- 

ness—the failure of men to advance 
proportionately to their latent-ability— 
s most frequently the result of ignorance 
of the fundamentals of business. 


Most business men fail to profit by the 
experience of others. They accept their 
first impression as accurate and then base 
their decisions on this “snap judgment.” 


A real executive must make instan- 
taneous decisions, but he never makes 


training held you back? 








Have you as good a position 
with your company as you ex- 


pected? 


Is your income as large as you 
thought it would be? 


Do you stand as high in your 
community as you had hoped? 


Do other men come to you for 
advice in business? 


What you will accamplish in 
the future is best gauged by what 
you have done in the past. 


Are you training yourself 
now for the bigger 
job ahead? 














them on “snap judgment.” Swiftly and 
keenly he reasons the cause, the conse- 
quences and the method. 


When the decision is made it is the re- 
sult of a logical deduction and far-sight- 
edness based on a knowledge of sound 
business principles. 


How to acquire this training 


O man can learn in his own depart- 

ment all he needs to know about busi- 
ness. The principles of production, mar- 
keting, accounting, finance—are funda- 
mentals that every business man must 
know to become a greater success. 


He should also have a sound knowl- 
edge of credits, transportation, advertis- 
ing, selling, and kindred fundamentals. 


Train yourself thru the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute and you will be lay- 
ing up assets for your future that are in- 
destructible. 





110,000 successful men have enrolled 
for the Modern Business Course and 
Service. These men represent execu- 
tives of all types. 


Here are some of the men enrolled 


Presidents have enrolled 
Vice-presidents 7 
Secretaries i 
Treasurers . rm 
Managers . 
Sales Managers " 
Accountants * 


20,164 
4,866 
8,122 
3,892 

16,460 
3,636 
45236 


and thousands of others in all kinds of 
positions—in all kinds of work. In fact, 
ambitious men are quick to realize just 
how much the Course will help them 
towards greater achievement. 


Get further information 


Find out for yourself just how valuable the 
Course is and whether you think it is applicable to 
you and your business. 


Write for our free 116-page book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” It demonstrates how you can 
improve yourself—your earning capacity—your pro- 
ductiveness and how you may become a better leader 
thru self-training. 


Write for this book today. 
below. 


Use the coupon 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 

206 Astor Place New York City 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD IN 

BUSINESS” without obligation. 


Name 


Business 
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Business 
Position 
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Why Woolworth’s Has Succeeded 


(Continued from page 146) 


foresight on the most exhaustive in- 
formation available. We are gluttons 
for facts, for exact, detailed informa- 
tion. 

“For example, every location for a 
store is chosen, not by hit or miss, but 
on scientific principles. We never make 
a move on impulse, on mere theory, 
on guesswork. We not only look be- 
fore we leap, but we take detailed 
measurements of the ground where 
we are going to land. Success cannot 
be attained by working in the dark; 
you must all the time know why you 
should or should not do a thing, and 
what the results are likely to be. 

“There are two parts to every busi- 
ness: dealing with the public and deal- 
ing with your own organization. The 
public wants the greatest possible 
value for its money; this applies to 
rich and poor alike, we have found 
by experience. In dealing with em- 
ployees, we have found that by far the 
best plan is to give every individual 
in the organization, wherever it can 
be done, a share of the profits they 
themselves help to make. 


EVERY MANAGER A PARTNER 


“There are practically in our whole 
force, from store manager up, only 
myself and three vice-presidents who 
draw a salary. Every store manager 
is dependent upon the profits his store 
makes; every district manager’s in- 
come is regulated by what his district 
makes; and those of us who are ex- 
ecutives at headquarters get a share 
of the general results for the year. 
This means that every responsible em- 
ployee, particularly every manager of 
a store, feels that he is a direct part- 
ner, and that the greater the profits 
the larger the income received. 

“You cannot run any large enterprise 
successfully without loyalty and en- 
thusiasm through all ranks. The way 
to secure this loyalty and enthusiasm 
is to pay for it. Every man has a 
chance to develop initiative, and if he 
makes good he gets a large share of 
the profit. In a sense each one is in 
business for himself as a local mer- 
chant, part of his local community. 
He employs his own help, orders such 
goods as he thinks best and in any 
quantity he desires. We virtually set 
him up in business; furnish him a store, 
stock it with goods, and teach him 
how to get the best results in store 
management. The rest is up to him. 
Of course if he doesn’t succeed, we 
have to put another man in his place. 
We never go outside the organization 
for a man to fill any position above 
a clerk, and all the important men 
have understudies training to fill their 
positions at any moment.” 

“You emphasize foresight. Can you 
give me a concrete illustration?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. As soon as it was announced 
that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was to build a large plant at 
Gary, Ind., we obtained a copy of the 
plans, studied out which would be the 
best location, and before fifty houses 
had been built a Woolworth store was 
ready to handle the business which we 
knew would come. 

“How do we not only look before 
we leap, but take detailed measure- 
ments of where we are to land? Well, 
for one thing, we are constantly com- 
piling what is virtually a census of the 
United States. We not only procure 
promptly every helpful report com- 
piled by the Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington, and by all state census bureaus, 


but the head of the eleven districts 
into which we have divided the coun- 
try keeps the closest possible tab on 
the trend of population, and reports to 
us the places that are growing and 
those that are declining. We shun dead 
or decaying towns.. We open on an 
average at least one store every week. 
Very often our decision to open a new 
store is based upon the statistical 
information supplied by our own dis- 
trict men, or by our own buyers or 
traveling superintendents, or others of 
our forty men on the road; but not in- 
frequently we receive tips from manu- 
facturers or buyers with whom we do 
business, from real estate men, or even 
from outsiders who write to us. Then 
we watch all newspapers for clues. 
Every suggestion, no matter what its 
source, receives careful consideration. 
“Once we have made up our minds 
that a certain place looks like a good 
prospect, we send one of our corps of 
experts to examine the situation. He 
finds out everything possible about the 
general position and prosperity of the 
town, and if he is satisfied that a store 
is likely to succeed he proceeds to de- 
termine the ideal location. Having as- 
certained the best and busiest shop- 
ping center, he next investigates avail- 
able space. The next, and very impor- 
tant, step is to take a complete count 
of the number of people who pass dif- 
ferent possible sites each hour of each 
day. We always go with the business 
tide; we never attempt to buck it. 
“It would often be fatal even to open 
on the left side of a street if the right 
side is the popular one—and it is cu- 
rious how many streets there are which 
are prosperous on one side and not on 
the other. We found, I recall, when 
we investigated Brooklyn, that Fulton 
street was the choice location, pro- 
vided we could get space on the east 
side. Rather than venture to start on 
the west side, we waited our chance 
to obtain a building on the best side. 


FIFTH AVENUE STORE A SUCCESS 


“We were ridiculed a good deal 
when it became known that we con- 
templated opening a large store on 
Fifth Avenue opposite the New York 
Public Library; but the acid test had 
been applied to this location and we 
were confident that the innovation 
would prove extremely profitable. 
There was a time when only the poorer 
people patronized our stores; but this 
began to change about fifteen years 
ago, and for the last eight or ten 
years we have done almost as much 
business with the well-to-do as with 
the less well-to-do. 

“We were confident that the tide of 
shoppers on Fifth Avenue would not 
flow past our doors if we stocked up 
with suitable merchandise. It has 
made money every time the doors have 
been opened. 

“The main consideration, of course, 
is to stock each store with the kind of 
articles that are used in that particular 
locality. We sell thousands of sun- 
bonnets in stores in agricultural dis- 
tricts, but we wouldn’t expect a de- 
mand for them on Fifth Avenue. Nor 
would we load up on Fifth Avenue with 
the tin lunch pails and boxes which 
many miners use. Each store manager 
is given an entirely free hand to make 
his own selection of goods. We have 
a range of perhaps fifty thousand ar- 
ticles for him to choose from, but the 
average carried in each of our thou- 
sand stores is about seven thousand. 
It is his duty to know his trade and, 


since his pay is dependent upon his 
profits, it is of vital moment to him 
that he exercise discretion, and not 
find himself saddled with unsalable 
merchandise. 

“Every store manager, district man- 
ager, superintendent, buyer, etc., no 
matter whether he comes to us with a 
college education or a common school 
education, must start in as an assistant 
in a store. He must demonstrate that 
he is fit to manage a store before he 
is given promotion. 

“We take great pains to keep in the 
closest touch with our force so as to 
spot talent. But once a man earns our 
confidence we give him practically free 
rein. Mr. Woolworth shad very em- 
phatic ideas on this subject, which he 
once expressed thus: ‘When you put a 
man in charge of a branch of your 
business, leave him alone unless he 
asks for help. If your judgment was 
good in putting him there he will not 
ruin you, and he ought to be trusted. 
If your judgment is not good, you have 
no right to be in business.’” 


NEW ORDER OF MERCHANDISING 


Time and again in course of our con- 
versation, Mr. Parson returnéd to the 
central idea of the whole Woolworth 
structure—namely, maximum values at 
minimum cost. I asked him to tell in 
some detail just why Woolworth’s 
could sell for ten cents many articles 
which cost a quarter, or even more, 
elsewhere. This struck a responsive 
chord, for the Woolworth men feel 
that they are preachers and practicers 
of the gospel of low prices and high 
quality, that they have been mission- 
aries in ushering in a new order of 
merchandising which has been a bless- 
ing to the people. 

“To begin with,” said Mr. Parson, “all 
our thirty-two buyers are men we 
have trained, men who have pulled to 
the front by sheer, conspicuous fitness 
for the work; and they know exactly 
what our requirements are. Each han- 
dles only one line—glassware, or 
candy, or enamel-ware, or dry goods, 
etc.—and can therefore concentrate all 
his attention upon his specialty, going 
anywhere he pleases, either here or in 
foreign countries. 

“These men are not simply bhyers in 
the sense that the public thinks of a 
buyer. They are often creators of mer- 
chandise. They see a demand for an 
article, or they take an existing article 
costing twenty or thirty or even fifty 
cents, study out how it can be pro- 
duced most economically, take it to an 
alert manufacturer, go over the whole 
problem in detail with him, and ex- 
periment until the cost has been re- 
duced to a point permitting of its sale 
at ten cents, or five cents, as the case 
may be. By turning a whole factory 
on to one article and keeping it going 
at full tilt all the year round, wonder- 
ful economies can be effected by manu- 
facturers. We do no manufacturing 
ourselves. It is one of our fixed rules 
to stick to selling goods. 

“One of our buyers thought it would 
be possible to sell for ten cents a gen- 
uine gold-filled ring which was catch- 
ing on at fifty cents. The manufac- 
turer laughed at the feasibility of the 
idea, and explained that he was al- 
ready selling enormous quantities of 
them, 450 dozen in the previous year. 
The next year he made 720,000 rings, 
all for us, which we sold at a profit, 
and which netted him far more than 
he had previously received. 

“Mr. Woolworth used to go to Europe 


. 


and do a great deal of buying. On one 
trip he took with him a penknife which 
had taken his fancy, and which was 
made by a German manufacturer from 
whom he had bought cheaper goods. 
He asked the manufacturer how much 
it cost him to make it. The figure was 
several times ten cents. ‘If I give you 
a very large order, at what price would 
you let me have it?’ ‘Sixteen cents,’ 
replied the maker. ‘If I gave you an 
order sufficient to keep your factory 
going night and day for a whole year, 
what’s your bottom figure?’ The 
manufacturer did a lot of figuring, then 
replied, ‘Eight cents.’ ‘Done,’ said Mr. 
Woolworth. 


“At first nobody believed that phono- 
graph records could be sold for ten 
cents. We saw an unlimited field for 
such an article, and we got busy. It 
was not long before we were selling 
almost a million of them every month, 
and they are still one of our best 
sellers. 

“The war naturally shut off our sup- 
plies of many goods, as we normally 
bought about an eighth of our mer- 
chandise from Europe. We wanted to 
get domestic supplies of a ten-cent 
iron toy previously obtained in Ger- 
many. An American manufacturer 
took up the problem in earnest, but 
finally declared that, no matter how 
large the order, he could not get pro- 
duction down to a feasible point. Our 
buyer went over his calculations with 
painstaking care and could find no 
chance for reducing anything until he 
reached the charge for painting. The 
manufacturer assured him his figure 
represented bed rock. Our buyer went 
into the factory, saw that rows of girls 
were painting toys with brushes, and 
wrasped the solution in a _ flash. 
‘Leave off this little red stripe and this 
little yellow stripe and simply dip the 
toys in vats,’ he instructed. We got 
the toy and the manufacturer got his 
profit. 


DOLLS HARD TO DUPLICATE 


“There is only one thing we haven't 
been able to duplicate here—dolls. No 
American manufacturer appears to be 
able to make a doll to retail at ten 
cents that is worth much. On the 
other hand, Christmas tree ornaments, 
of which it is estimated we supply 
about half of all that are used in 
America, are now being made here 
better than they were ever made in 
Germany. 


“For a time we thought we would 
be up against it in procuring crochet 
cottons, one of our large imported 
sellers, at ten cents a box. But we 
set an American mill on the job, and 
now a large plant has been built to 
supply us with crochet and embroidery 
cottons, of which we have sold in one 
year 2,250,000 boxes. 

“Elimination of waste and conserva- 
tion of by-products are far more im- 
portant items in the aggregate than 
you would suppose. Waste material, 
such as paper and excelsior, is put 
through a baling press and brings us 
in more than one hundred thousand 
dollars a year. All our boxes, barrels, 
pails, and every sort of container, in- 
stead of being torn open in the usual 
way, are opened with the greatest care, 
so as not to spoil them for re-use. 
They are sold to second-hand dealers 
and bring us in enough to pay divi- 
dends on two or three millions of 
capital. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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By B. C. Forbes 


Yes, retail and wholesale business is 
still booming, there are often more 
buyers than goods, prices continue at 
the highest level ever known, the 
wages of the majority of purchasers 
are still rising, and the great farm- 
ing population represent enormous 
buying power. 

Yet—well, there begin to be misgiv- 
ings, principally in the highest finan- 
cial and business circles. A sort of ap- 
prehension is growing that we are 
moving towards an upset. 


INTERNATIONAL UNSETTLEMENT 

Most of those who are now urging 
caution think that Europe will start 
the troubles they fear. They say that 
Europe has been building great hopes 
upon the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty by the United States, and that 
if these hopes are finally blasted, then 
the whole European house of cards is 
likely to collapse. 

Then, bankers feel acutely uneasy 
over the apparently limitless decline in 
the principal international exchanges. 
Sterling at a discount of more than 
twenty per cent., francs at a discount 
of fully fifty per cent., Italian lire de- 
moralized, and German marks at less 
than two cents, create a most serious 
commercial situation, a situation for 
which no effective remedy is yet being 
applied, a situation, too, which final 
rejection of the Peace Treaty would 
doubtless aggravate. 


WAGE INFLATION 


Responsible financial and business 
leaders are becoming alarmed over the 
unexpected continuation of advances in 
wages. They had confidently looked 
for a movement in the opposite direc- 
tion. They had reckoned that the pro- 
cess of deflation, which was ‘heroically 
tackled by the Federal Reserve Board, 
would extend to products and wages 
within a year after the signing of the 
armistice. Instead, substantial fresh 
increases in wages have just been an- 
nounced for hundreds of thousands of 
workers in the New England cotton 
and woolen mills, for other hundreds 
of thousands of soft coal miners, for 
men in the building industry, for work- 
ers in the great packing plants at Chi- 
cago, for printers in New York, and 
for many others. 

Marking up of various lines of goods 
also continues merrily. 

All this tends to raise doubts in the 
minds of economists and far-seeing 
business men as to how long the in- 
flationary process will last before 
something happens to throw it disas- 
trously out of gear. 


“LESS WORK, LESS SAVING” 

Premier Clemenceau and a-thousand 
other clear-eyed statesmen, financiers, 
economists and business men have pro- 
claimed as with one voice that the 
only remedy for the world’s unnumber- 
ed troubles today lies in “More work 
and more saving.” Neither is in evi- 
dence, certainly not.in this country. 

Every industry reports that produc- 
tion per worker has decreased shock- 
ingly as compared with pre-war days 
and that there is no sign of improve- 
ment. Nor is any very widespread let- 
up in unrestrained expenditures by the 
rank and file of the people yet mani- 
fest. “More work and more saving” 


would bring about general deflation, in 
money, in materials, in wages, in specu- 
lation, and make possible the furnish- 
ing of the staggering amounts of cred- 
its needed by European nations to en- 
able them to repair their shattered in- 
dustrial structures. “Less work and 
less saving,” which appears to be the 
current slogan, can, if persisted in, only 
end in general disaster. 

There are many other features of 
the situation which some of those best 
informed do not like. 

Some see disturbing developments 
on the shipping horizon, in view of the 
inordinate production of ships at ex- 
cessive cost and the certainty that the 
dizzy freight rates now ruling will 
sooner or later tumble headlong. 


DEPRESSING FACTS 

All has not yet been smoothed out 
railroadwise. 

Mexico has again occasioned uneasi- 
ness in high places. 

Taxation burdens, as the war re- 
cedes, create increasing dissatisfaction 
and complexities. 

The terrific smash in the stock mar- 
kets has not tended to stay the trend 
towards pessimistic forebodings. 

The defiant stand taken by the coal 
miners against the government’s de- 
mand that they resume work conjured 
up no reassuring thoughts. 

Nor did the new Labor Party’s ex- 
traordinary program, with its undis- 
guised bid for the support of all mal- 
contents and its revolutionary antag- 
onism to our established courts of 
justice, suggest early tranquility. 

A marked falling-off in the absorp- 
tion of new security offerings added 
to the apprehensions of investment 
bankers and the financial community 
as a whole. 


A BRIGHT SIDE 

Please note that the foregoing is not 
given as a balanced summation of the 
general situation, but is merely an at- 
tempt to present some of the principal 
facts and factors which are now 
creating misgivings in the minds of 
not a few men of very large affairs, 
men at the helm of vast financial and 
industrial enterprises. 

The picture has a bright side, a dis- 
tinctly bright side. In previous issues 
we have called the roll of the more 
inspiring features, and there is not 
space to restate them now. My own 
view is that the business boom may 
soon approach the danger point and 
that at least the possibility of its being 
punctured, either by Europe or by hap- 
penings at home, ought to be taken 
into consideration by everyone whose 
duty it is to strive to read the out- 
look. 

Watch Europe. Watch the foreign 
exchanges. Watch the United States 
Senate. And watch labor. 


The crest in the high cost of living 
has been reached, prices already have 
started downward and will continue. 
The drop later will be considerable. 
Not only will the products of the 
packers fall but all other foodstuffs 
will decline in price—J. Ogden Ar- 
mour. 
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°<BITRATION of a wage contro- 

versy in a small industrial city re- 
sulted in each worker receiving a sub- 
stantial sum representing an increase 
dated from the time the negotiations 
were started. And what happened? 
There was one grand rush to stores 
selling pianos, phonographs, wrist and 
other watches, brooches, scarf pins and 
other jewelry, fancy furniture, motor- 
cycles, furs, nick-nacks and jimcracks 
of all descriptions. Most of the stores 
were cleaned out. The amount placed 
in savings banks was small compared 
with what was spent on luxuries. The 
merchants themselves were astounded 
at the overwhelming preference shown 
for high-priced things and the rela- 
tively small demand for good, solid 
necessaries. This incident gives a cor- 
rect picture of the attitude of the ma- 
jority of well-paid workers today. It 
is a condition that leads to ultimate 
disaster. 


Prod boost prices unduly simply 
because you can get people to 
pay unreasonably high prices. You 
will pay sooner or later for your 
avarice. The higher prices are marked 
up, the greater the unrest, agitation 
and uprisings among wagearners and 
others. The higher wages thus brought 
about do not increase the efficiency of 
the -workers, but, as experience has 
proved, actually lowers production. 
This, in turn, complicates the whole 
eccnomic position and breeds fresh 
trouble all-round. - Without question, 
unreasonable inflation—in plainer lan- 
guage,--profiteering—has -been. -and -is. 
being indulged-in quite widely. -Presi- 
dent Wilson. had to confess in--his 
latest annual. message to Congress 
that the recommendations and plans 
to lower the cost of living had- not 
borne the hoped-for results. This 
weakens the resistance which the 
Government can offer to demands for 
new increases of pay by railway em- 
ployees, coal miners, etc. and, of 
course, similarly weakens the resist- 
ance that can be offered by private 
employers. The gouging policy is all 
wrong, gentlemen. It is shortsighted. 
It is inspired by greed, not by sound 
sense. It cannot last. It can have 
only one end. The conviction is 
growing in thinking circles that busi- 
ness is riding for a fall, and that the 
sooner corrective measures are taken, 
the less severe will be the ultimate 
catastrophe. 


| & peek order quite as many high- 
priced goods for next Christmas. 


= M. SCHWAB might be 
called a perpetual optimist. Yet 
read this: warning uttered by him: 
“There never was such a riot of luxu- 
rious expenditures as at present. The 
people generally have adopted that 
spirit of ‘Well, we make it and we 
might as well spend it.’... We've all 
got to learn to be efficient. We’ ve got 
to go through some sort of crisis be- 
fore we realize just what this means. 
We cannot be a leader of nations and 
be inefficient. We startled the world 
with what we did in the war, but to 
keep our place in the world we've got 
to produce. We cannot do this and 
loaf. No, I don’t think the labor crisis 


Tm 
oe F 
is big enough to produce the desired 
effect. It must be a greater crisis.” 


S OME very high-class stores confess 
that their best customers are be- 
ginning to restrict their expenditures. 
One fashionable jewelry shop admits 
that its business has fallen off dis- 
tinctly. The tobacconist in one of 
New York’s prominent hotels. states 
that he is selling fewer boxes of 
expensive cigars. A clothing house 
catering to well-to-do customers is 
finding that its $100 suits are in less 
demand. The curtailment in expendi- 
tures appears to be setting in near the 
top, but there are occasional reports 
of a similar incipient trend lower down. 
This development should not create 
alarm; rather should it be welcomed, 
for were the tide of reckless expendi- 
tures to proceed unchecked for many 
more months the consequences could 
not fail to be upsetting all around. It 
is in the interest of all that consump- 
tion of luxuries ease up for the pres- 
ent, that prices move down towards 
more normal levels, and that the sav- 
ing and prudent investing of money 
increase. America has been indulging 
in a spending jamboree. The time has 
come to sober up, 


AILURES will be more numerous 
next year. The increase has already 
begun. 


OVERNMENT officials and news- 

papers have been crowing over the 
enormous increase in corporation tax 
and other tax returns. High taxes 
never are anything to brag about. 
Don’t forget that if the Steel Corpora- 
tion or the American Woolen Com- 
pany or some coal company pays a 
huge sum in taxes, you and I have 
actually supplied the money. Taxes 
don’t come from corporation treasur- 
ies; before they reach the corporation 
treasuries they have had to be taken 
from your pockets and mine. Taxation 
levies are now beyond all reason, and 
are certain to evoke bitter and wide- 
spread protest by and by. One hears 
of almost unbelievable ‘extravagance 
on the part of Government depart- 
ments and Government agencies. The 
oversupply of clerks in Washington to- 
day is declared to be such as no busi- 
ness organization would tolerate for a 
moment. When the Government re- 
cently announced a budget of almost 
$5,000,000,000, the disposition was to 
express pride that we had become such 
a “great” Country. Why anyone shou!d 
rejoice over the startling fact that the 
Federal budget has jumped from a levy 
of $10 on each one of us to $50 on each 
one of us, passes comprehension. Not 
a little of our present inflated business 
and economic situation is due to the 
severity of our present taxes. Wash- 
ington will be brought to its senses 
some fine day. 





The Hercules Paper Corporation has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York with a capital 
of 100,000 shares, of no par value, to 
engage in the manufacture of news- 
print, paper board and other paper 
products. 
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ideal investment. 
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praise the securities you own. 
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are now getting. 

Our recommendations are limited 
to New York Stock Exchange se- 
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of all. 
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the current number of our 
Market Review outlines 
the many readjustment 
conditions that place steel 
companies in an advan- 
tageous commercial posi- 
tion among the world’s 
industries. — 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Main Liquidation Apparently Completed— 
Underlying Factors Unchanged 


By Four Square 


Having passed through a major re- 
action and given evidence, by the grad- 
ual narrowing down of its fluctuations 
along a line of average prices approx- 
imating the lower levels of the Novem- 
‘ber break, that the main liquidation has 
been apparently completed, the stock 
market faces various uncertainties 
such as seem to have a habit of bobbing 
up when every one’s patience is sorely 
tried. 

As this is being written it appears 
that the immediate course of the market 
will be determined by the settlement, or 
indications as to the probable settle- 
ment of such disturbing uncertainties 
as surround the Peace Treaty, railroad 
legislation, the soft coal strike, the 
Mexican crisis and the money strin- 
gency. Favorable developments in any 
one of these matters would probably 
find ready reflection in the market, 
while a satisfactory settlement of all, 
or a majority, of them would open up 
a clear vista. Of course, should clear 
indications as to the likely course of 
events be given, the market would un- 
doubtedly set about the process of dis- 
counting in advance. 


TREATY DELAY HARMFUL 

Two of these uncertainties, namely, 
the question of final disposition of the 
Peace Treaty and the enactment of 
railroad legislation, have distinct pos- 
sibilities of working decidedly against 
the market, if unfavorably acted upon. 
Should ratification of the Peace Treaty 
become a matter for settlement so far 
in the future as the elections of 1920, 
there can scarcely be a doubt but that 
grievous harm will be done in industry, 
in finance, and in the various social 
relations. Farseeing business men all 
over the country have become aroused 
to the necessity of putting the treaty 
through, even if somewhat objection- 
able compromises have to be accepted, 
for they realize, perhaps more than 
any one else, that if labor is to be kept 
in full employment and plants are to be 
worked to their war-expanded capacity, 
Europe’s house must be placed in or- 
der through the definite ending of the 
war and the operation of the League 
of Nations. Europe looks to us to tide 
her war-torn countries over the period 
of rehabilitation and readjustment, and 
we are looking none the less eagerly 
to European demands to keep our 
wheels turning. Railroad legislation, 
if it fails to give the incentive for 
capable management and aggressive 
development which only adequate prof- 
its on invested capital can insure, will 
fall short of what the country needs. 

The coal strike has not yielded as 
readily to the treatment prescribed by 
the Department of Justice as had at 
first been expected. But sooner or 
later the best interests of the majority 
of the people must prevail. The Mex- 
ican crisis can scarcely add much to 
the market’s burden; were intervention 
vigorously entered upon, there would 
be a tendency to discount the good re- 
sults of pacification below the Rio 
Grande as applied to securities of com- 
panies interested in seeing a stabilized 
Mexico. And, it must be remembered, 
we were never so well prepard to set 
things to rights in the bandit-infested 
country. | 

As to the money stringency, there 
appears to be little likelihood of a 
change before the turn of the year. 
All things have a limit, even the ex- 
pansion of credit, where the base is the 
gold standard, and the limit is the 


sooner reached where the supply of 
gold is diminishing, as has been the 
case this year. The Federal Reserve 
system having reached the end of its 
credit rope, the stock market must 
await liquidation in other channels of 
speculation, such as commodities and 
real estate before a new supply is avail- 
able. After the turn of the year there 
will be a seasonal slackening in out- 
side needs; the crop movement, de- 
layed disappointingly by the shortage 
of cars, will have returned funds to 
Western banks, and it is to be hoped 
the labor unsettlement, perhaps the 
chief cause of the stoppage of the 
normal return flow of credit, will have 
yielded to treatment. 

In the meantime, the big, underlying 
factors which have fostered an upward 
tendency in security prices remain un- 
changed. First, perhaps, may be p!aced 
inflation which has furnished an un- 
usual supply of credit for the purchase 
of securities. Second, there are the 
evidences of industrial and trade ac- 
tivity, and. the general belief that still 
greater heights of peace prosperity lie 
ahead of us. Lastly, the underlying 
values in plants and surpluses have 
furnished a tangible basis for the con- 
fident purchase of the stocks of war- 
fattened industrial corporations. In- 
flation cannot be cured overnight, al- 
though it must not be assumed that 
high prices are permanent, and while 
we have all around us evidences of a 
sound-appearing prosperit y—even 
though it may be fleeting—there will 
be speculation. Those who try to 
check speculation by artificial means 
may find it quite as difficult as attempt- 
ing to dam a wandering river on the 
plains—for, dammed up in one place, it 
will break out and go around in an- 
other, so long as the swollen current 
of credit presses it forward. 


LONG PULL PURCHASES 

Looking to the market itself, it ap- 
pears that sooner or later the fallen 
favorites of this year’s speculation, 
such as the motor, rubber, oil, equip- 
ment and steel stocks, will be taken 
up again in the course of the next 
twelve months, perhaps to higher levels 
than they have yet seen. For the 
long pull, such stocks as Studebaker, 
White and Willys-Overland, among the 
motors, Mexican Petroleum, Pan 
American and the California Petro- 
leum of the oils, Goodrich and U. S. 
Rubber of the rubbers, Pressed Steel 
Car, American Locomotive and West- 
inghouse Electric among the equip- 
ments, and Steel common, Republic 
Iron and Steel and Lackawanna Steel, 
appear to have attractive possibilities 
and should be bought on any further 
reaction to hold until the market again 
turns upward. 

The failure of the Peace Treaty in 
November was a greater blow to the 
coppers than to any other section of 
the market, for in this quarter hopes 
of a resumption of buying had been 
built on expectations of an early peace. 
Once liquidation began, it was helped 
on by short-selling and by. the opera- 
tions of those wishing to “write off” 
losses against income. In_ railroad 
stocks there has also been a broad 
movement to establish losses. Those 
who have faith in the outcome of the 
treaty fight and the question of rail- 
road legislation should take advantage 
of the now very favorable price level 
to pick up both the coppers and the 
rails. 
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Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway 
New York City 














Bonds for 
Christmas 


As fitting gifts within the 
home circle or business office, 
the following $100 Bonds are 
suggested: 


French Cities 6% Bonds 
Price 92% and int. Yield 6.80% 


Great Western Power 6% Bonds 
Price 96 and int. Yield 6.30% 


Manila Elec. Ry. & Lt. 7% Notes 
Price 98% and int. Yield 7.50% 
To insure prompt delivery, send 
New York exchange for $100 


per $100 bond, balance to be 
returned with bonds. 


John Muir & (0. 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, NY. 




















City of Paris "vce 
5% Bonds Issue of 1919 


Some bonds are drawn for redemp- 
tion at premiums ranging up to 
1,000,000 Francs. The issue is re- 
deemable by six drawings per an- 
num over a perica of sixty vears. 
Price $60 Per 500 Franc Bond 
(Price subject to withdrawal or 
change without notice.) 

Detailed circular No. 284 upon request 
MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Investment Bankers 
Philadelphia New York 
Land Title Bldg. 42 Broad Street 
Tel. Spruce 381 Tel. Broad 7300 














J. S. BACHE & CO. 


WEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
SUrFFALe SYRACUEE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 
DIVIDENDS 





United Drug Company 
Common Stock Dividend No. 13 

The directors of United Drug Co. have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%% on the 
common stock of United Drug Co., payable 
January 2, 1920, to stockholders of record 
December 15, 1919. 

JAMES C. MeCORMICK, Treasurer. 
Boston, November % 1919. 
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Short Term Notes 


of an established industrial corporation, maturing 
in 3-5 years to yield 8%. 
Value of property about 4 times this note issue. 


Send for Circular B-27 


J. M. Byrne & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Bond Department 


Rector 7000 


No other funded debt. 
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Investment 
Recommendations 


HE Decemser Issue of our 

monthly publication, “Jnvest- 
ment Recommendations,’ 
We shall be pleased 
to send this booklet on request, and 
to answer your inquiries for addi- 
tional information regarding sound 
investment securities. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
' of New York 


140 Broadway 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue and 6oth Street 


” is ready for 


- $50,000,000 
-  $800,000,000 
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TE make-up of the National Com- 
mittee on European Finance is in- 
spiring. It comprises men of the first 
calibre in finance, industry, commerce, 
economics and other walks of life. 
Their task, however, is as big as they 
are. Even had the Peace Treaty been 
ratified at the last session of Congress 
the financing of Europe would have 
been a colossal problem. Should the 
treaty again go by the board at this 
session of Congress, it is not easy to 
see how the situation can be success- 


fully grappled with. Yet the incentive 
to prevent Europe from collapsing is 
so immeasurably great that there will 
be a ready disposition on both sides of 
the Atlantic to sink all personal or 
petty considerations. The resources to 
accomplish the object do exist. The 
marshalling of them, the harnessing of 
them, the utilizing of them may not 
prove beyond the capacity of the brainy 
giants who have addressed themselves 
to this task so worthy of their most 
earnest endeavors. 


) Opportunities 


for Investors 


Outlook for Steel and Electrical Equipment 
Industries Is Very Bright 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


oe REQUIREMENTS of the 
country are piling up. Despite the 
interference of strikes with industry, 
trade and transportation, there is a 
very real demand for steel, and, as 
plans are laid for expansion in various 
industries, the future growth of the 
railroads mapped out, and the enorm- 
ousness of the general world-wide 
work of rehabilitation begius to dawn 
upon the minds of business leaders, 


war manufacture was concerned. This 
war restriction resulted in a'piling up 
of requirements in this direction which 
it will take several years to work off. 
Electric power concerns are, in many 
cases, planning for next year expan- 
sions of their power plants at a rate 
four or five times greater than that pre- 
vailing during 1917 and 1918. These 
developments, along with the natural 
yearly growth in the country’s con- 








STRONG STEELS AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENTS 
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the unusually liberal policy of the 


management with regard to depreciation written off the property account. In 
twenty-six years $92,468,175 has been written off for depreciation of real estate, 
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there is no little concern as to ro 
adequacy of future supplies. 

Reliable reviews of the steel market 
situation tell us that consumers of steel 
have been actively in the market seek- 
ing to cover their requirements for the 
first quarter and even the first half of 
1920. Looking into the future one of 
the reviewers says: 

“All the prognostications are that 
there will be a demand for steel beyond 
the capacity of mills to meet for a 
long: time to come. Usually it is re- 
garded as impossible to look more than 
six or nine months ahead in steel, but 
now it is considered entirely safe to 
count upon full demand for at least a 
year. In connection with prospects for 
steel demand it is pointed out that 
steel is in heavy demand now, in pro- 
portion to supplies, although this is a 
time of year when demand is usually 
light. As a starter, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has just decided to buy 200,- 
000 tons of rails, for delivery over ten 
months, and the tonnage is being al- 
lotted, subject to subsequent negotia- 
tions as to prices.” 

There are undoubtedly big potential 
demands for steel which at present may 
be regarded as lying just under the sur- 
face. There are, for instance, hun- 
dreds of concerns which have plant 
expansions and improvements in mind, 
but which will not undertake any of 
this work until the general labor out- 
look is clarified and the Peace Treaty 
negotiations have come to an end. The 
writer knows of one large oil company 
which is planning to ‘spend several mil- 
lions for structural steel as soon as it 
sees its way clear to obtain any assur- 
ance of delivery of the material and 
its proper use in construction under 
workable labor costs. 

In the electrical equipment business 
there is also evident a ready demand 
for the entire output of the factories. 
The electrical equipment concerns are 
booking the largest business in their 
history and look forward to the con- 
tinuance of a heavy turnover. Dur- 


ing the war lighting and power con- 
cerns were placed under restrictions 
insofar: as their enlargement of light- 
ing. and power facilities for private 
customers. not engaged primarily in 








sumption of electricity and use of elec- 
trical machinery, appear to insure ca- 
pacity operations for the electrical 
equipment concerns for two or three 
years to come. 

For the man who plans ahead and 
makes his investment and speculative 
commitments for a long-pull, the pres- 
ent unsettlement and generally lowered 
price level in the stock market seem 
to present an excellent opportunity for 
selected purchases among the strong 
steel and electrical equipment issues. 
It is quite possible that prices may 
drift lower in the securities markets 
betwen now and early next year. The 
bottom may not have been seen yet, 
but one who buys sound securities at 
prices which seem to be fully war- 
ranted by intrinsic values, while at 
the same time the earnings outlook is 
good, may feel justified in taking a 
position and holding on through any 
further possible decline, with the calm 
assurance that he is getting in at a 
generally advantageous price level and 
will see a worthwhile profit wthin the 
next year. 

That from one end of the country 
to the other small investors have great 
confidence in the investment value of 
Steel common has been evidenced by 
recent reports as to stockholdings. 
These reports have shown that before 
the break of early November there was 
scarcely any larger amount of Steel 
common held in brokerage accounts 
than had been the case early in the 
year, before there had been any spe- 
culation for the rise. This is a rather 
remarkable showing. It has scarcely 
ever failed to happen in the past, espe- 
cially when there has been a violent 
bull movement in Wall Street, that 
holdings of Steel common have been 
lowered in investment hands and in- 
creased in brokerage hands. And the 
reverse has happened in declining 
markets, a large total displacement in 
one direction or another often proving 
the turning point in the market move- 
ment of the stock—that is, when rec- 
ord investment holdings have been 
recorded, the price of Steel common 
has generally been at or near the low 
point, and vice versa. 


(Continued on page 163) 
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Technical Training Aid to Success 


(Continued from page 142) 


SAMUEL M. FELTON 

Samuel M. Felton, ’73, is one of the 
most prominent railroad men in the 
country. He started railroading before 
he went to school and spent a year as 
rodman, leveler, and transit-man’ on 
the Lancaster Railroad in Massachu- 
setts. At “Tech.” he made a special duty 
of railroad problems. Since leaving the 
Institute he has been constantly in the 
railroad business, his varied activities 
taking him all over the country. He 
has been president of the Chicago 
Great Western since 1909 and was for 
years president of the Western Rail- 
oad Association. At the time of the 
threatened invasion of Mexico in 1916, 
Mr. Felton was summoned to Washing- 
ton and asked to take charge of Mex- 
ican railroad operations. This work 
-ept him busily occupied until the dec- 
laration of war against Germany. He 
was then requested to organize the 
first nine regiments of railroad troops 
for service abroad and on comple- 
tion of that work was appointed Di- 
rector General of Military Railways. 
Up to the time of the armistice, con- 
tracts for rolling stock amounted to 
12,000,000, and 83,181 railroad troops 
ere orgahized and sent abroad. Af- 
ter the armistice all the railroad facil- 
ties developed under American man- 
agement were sold in France, and it 
; safe to say that as a result, French 
railroading in the future will be revolu- 
tionized. In recognition of his work 
Mr. Felton received the Distinguished 
Service Medal from the U. S. Govern- 
ment and the Legion of Honor from 
the French. 


GEORGE WATSON KITTREDGE 


Every graduate of “Boston Tech” 
holds his head a little higher and 
steps a little firmer when he invades 
the vast labyrinth of the Grand Cen- 
tral Station. One of the marvels of 
our modern civilization, the largest 
railway terminal in the world, it was 
designed and built by a “Tech.” man. 
George Watson Kittredge, of the class 
of 1877, has been a railroad man all his 
life. Since his graduation he has been 
in the service of the Pennsylvania R. 
R., the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis R. R., and the New York 
Central, with short digressions into 
bridge building. As Chief Engineer of 
the N. Y. Central the job of re-building 
the Grand Central Station fell to him. 
Compared with his task, that of the 
suilder of the great Pennsylvania ter- 
iinal paled into insignificance, for Mr. 
Cassatt had a virgin field to work in 
and could carry out his plans unmo- 
sted by present traffic needs. But 
the Grarid Central Station had to be 
uilt in the midst of a constantly 
crowing traffic congestion. 


GEORGE ELLERY HALE 


On the top of Mount Wilson where 
the sun smiles more days in the year 
than anywhere else in the country, 

ands the Mount Wilson Solar Ob- 

ervatory, of which George Ellery Hale, 
of the class of 1890, has been in charge 
nce its foundation by the Carnegie 
nstitution. All of his work is pion- 
ering. He has, therefore, devised most 
of the instruments with which he 
works, sometimes using modifications 
( already existing instruments and 
sometimes inventing new ones. The 
spectro-heliograph which he construct- 
ed for the Mount Wilson Observatory 
was the first successful one in the 
world. Professor Hale is probably best 
known for his discovery of sixty thou- 
sand new stars, some of them ten times 
the size of our sun, and the centers of 


i, 


great solar systems. His theories in 
regard to sunspots, sun rotation, and 
stellar evolution have attracted wide 
interest in the astronomical world. He 
has been awarded the Rumford Medal 
and the Gold Medal of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, and Andrew Car- 
negie, upon giving the additional $10,- 
000,000 to the Carnegie Institution, 
which maintains the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, said that all he had con- 
tributed toward the encouragement of 
research had been fully justified by the 
discovery of Hale’s genius. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS STONE 

The readers of “Forbes” need no in- 
troduction to Mr. Stone, president of 
the American International Corpora- 
tion. Charles A. Stone, from the time 
he entered the first class in Electrical 
Engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute has always been in the 
vanguard of electrical development. 
In partnership with Edwin S. Webster, 
his classmate and room-mate at Tech- 
nology, Charles Stone hung out his 
shingle in Boston the year after his 
graduation, the first strictly electrical 
engineering firm in the country. To- 
day Stone & Webster have a nation- 
wide reputation as doctors of “sick” 
enterprises. The beginning of the war 
and the consequent precipitation of 
American business men into interna- 
tional commerce and finance brought 
about the inception of the American 
International Corporation with its 
multiplicity of interests that well nigh 
encircle the globe in their scope. The 
Government shipbuilding enterprise at 
Hog Island was conceived, financed, 
and officered by Technology men under 
the able leadership of Stone & Webster. 
Mr. Stone has always taken the keen- 
est interest in Technology and has just 
recently completed a term as president 
of the Alumni Association. He was 
president when the new buildings on 
the Charles were dedicated, appro- 
priately so, for Stone & Webster were 
the construction engineers. The house 
of the president of the Institute, Dr. 
Richard C. Maclaurin, was a joint gift 
from Stone & Webster. 


J. WALDO SMITH. 

J. Waldo Smith, ’87, is known as the 
builder of the New York Aqueduct, the 
largest engineering project of its sort 
in the world. Since his graduation 
from Technology Mr. Smith has been 
engaged in hydraulic work. He had 
an important part in the construction 
of the water supplies of Newark and 
Jersey City, and built the Croton dam. 
When the McClellan administration de- 
cided upon the construction of an addi- 
tional water supply for New York City, 
Mr. Smith was selected to head up the 
engineering staff of the Board of Wa- 
ter Supply. Under his direction a dar- 
ing scheme for tapping the watersheds 
of the Catskills to supply New York’s 
six million souls with water was 
evolved and carried to completion. 


We need to awaken the country to 
the real meaning of becoming a 
creditor nation. We must remember 
that the present domestic demand is 
abnormal. Many firms are giving up 
foreign business, while the liquidations 
of the balance of trade can be accom- 
plished only by the increase of im- 
ports. The drive on imports is on. The 
power of consumption has increased, 
but there is a surplus of production at 
home. The answer to all this is: “For- 
eign markets with foreign invest- 
ments.”—James A. Farrell. 
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The Cause—The Remedy 


Just why the cost of living has risen, 
and, more important, how it: can. be 
brought down, is thus tersely sum- 
marized by the Council of National De- 
fense after a most exhaustive investiga- 
tion: 


CAUSES 


The Nation’s productive powers have 
not been fully utilized since the armis- 
tice. . 
Too few goods, notably the neces- 
sities of life, have been produced, and 
that even some of these goods have 
been withheld from the market, and 
therefore from the people. 

The high cost of living is due in part 
to unavoidable war waste and increase 
of money and credit. 

There has been and is considerable 


profiteering, intentional and uninten- 
tional. 


THE REMEDIES 


Produce more goods, and to produce 
them in proportion to the needs of the 
people. 

Enforce vigorously present laws and 
promptly to enact such further new 
laws as are necessary to prevent and 
punish profiteering and needless hoard- 
ing. A 

Bring about better cooperation and 
method in distributing and marketing 
goods. 

Keep both producer and consumer 
fully informed as to what goods are 
needed and as to what supplies are 
available, so that production may an- 
ticipate the country’s demands. 
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Ghe Christmas Magic of 
High Grade Securities 


HE Wise Men of today give Christmas presents 
that do not fade from memory. A good security 
is the most substantial of Christmas tokens. Its 
value is perennial. It is like the magic purse 

of the fairly tale, in which a new coin appeared to take 
the place of every coin withdrawn. 





The maturing interest of a prime security serves as 
a yearly reminder of the sensible, handsome generosity 
of the giver. Some bonds are due in a few years; others 
have many years to run. For example, there are $1,000 
bonds which pay $50 interest each year for as long as 50 
years—a total of $2,500 in addition to payment of the 
principal. What a gift for a member of the family, 
for a friend, for a business associate. 


The National City Company can provide you with 
securities of the highest character, ideal for Christmas 
gifts, gathered carefully by experts from among the 
world’s best government, municipal, public utility, rail- 
road, industrial, and realty issues. 


At any of our more than 50 correspondent offices you 
can learn just what securities would best meet the in- 
vestment needs of the people you wish to remember in 
this considerate and far-sighted manner. 


List of Offerings Sent on Request for MF 113, _} 
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National City Bank Building, New York 
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autographed by the Stories 
author, B. C. Forbes, of 
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500 pages 
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Why Woolworth’s Has Succeeded 


(Continued from page 154.) 


“We have a system of paying for 
what we buy which is a real factor 
in lowering our purchase prices. We 
pay our bills at least once every week, 
and, no matter where a manufacturer 
is located, we send out his check so 
that it will reach him on Friday, so 
that he can have the money for his 
pay roll on Saturday. To many small 
manufacturers this is a very great con- 
venience, since it means that, as he 
gets some credit when buying his ma- 
terials, we practically finance him. 

“We always pay cash, and as cash 
discounts average two per cent. the 
sum thus saved on, say, our current 
year’s purchases of approximately 
$100,000,000, foots up to about $2,000,000. 
Our prompt-payment rule influences 
many manufacturers to do business 
with us, and this, combined with the 
magnitude of the orders we give, en- 
ables us to secure extra-favorable price 
quotations. 


ADVANTAGES OVER DEPART- 
MENT STORES 


“The losses of the department stores 
through bad debts run into millions. 
We have no bad debts, since we sell 
only for cash. Bookkeeping incidental 
to charge accounts is a heavy expense 
item in department stores. We have 
no such cost. Delivery costs are ter- 
rific in the case of all large stores— 
simply terrific. We are subject to no 
such drain. The ordinary department 
store turns over its capital once or 
twice a year. We turn over our stock 
about seven times a year; hence, when 
you multiply even a very small margin 
of profit seven times in a year, you 
have a very satisfactory annual profit. 
When Mr. Woolworth conceived and 
built the highest building on earth he 
had very prominently in his mind the 
advertising value of the undertaking, 
and I may add that the effectiveness of 
this master stroke was a source of 
keen satisfaction to him, particularly 
because all his friends told him he was 
crazy, and that nobody would rent of- 
fices forty or fifty stories in the air— 
predictions that have been wholly fal- 
sified, for we have a waiting list of 
prospective tenants yards long, and 
the return on the $14,000,000 investment 
is quite satisfactory.” fi 

“Farmers are our best customers,” 
was one surprising revelation made by 
Mr. Parson. “In North Dakota, for 
example, we do more business per head 
of population than in large cities. 
When a farmer comes into town to 
trade it is not at all unusual for him 
and his wife to spend five or ten dol- 
lars in one of our stores in the pur- 
chase of hardware, house-furnishing 
goods, curtains, oilcloth, picture 
hangers, picture wire, picture frames, 
cotton goods, cooking utensils, crock- 
ery, glassware, and, in some cases, 
phonograph records, sheet music and 
other things incidental to music, which, 
by the way, has spread enormously 
among the farming population within 
the last thréé or four years. 

“One reason why country people, as 
well as city people, like to come into 
our stores is because they are never 
asked to buy a single thing.” 

“Yes, the displaying of so many small 
articles on counters where thousands 
of people pass, often in crowds, entails 
a certain amount of loss through pil- 
fering. We figure upon a loss, from 
all causes, including breakages and 
thefts, of five per cent. from the time 
goods reach a store until their sale. 
Our scientific system of keeping rec- 
ords enables us to see exactly where 
losses rise above normal. We can tell 
which cougter is having a bad recerd 


and, of course, we set about locating 
‘and removing the cause. 

“We have found that employing pri- 
vate detectives is the worst plan of all 
for, spotting pilferers. They feel that 
‘they are in duty bound to make an ar- 
rest, and when they make a mistake 
you have a nasty suit on your hands. 
The plan we have long used has been 
to place trusted employees in each 
store and tip them off when abnormal 
losses occur in any part of the store. 
They keep strict watch, and usually 
are able to spot the cause. If an em- 
ployee of the store is guilty he or she 
is dismissed. The percentage of oi- 
fenders among our own employees is 
very small. 


“We attach great importance to 
courtesy. Mr. Woolworth not only 
long ago adopted the now popular in- 
junction, ‘The customer is always 
right,’ but he had a habit of every now 
and again sending a telegram to every 
store to some such effect as this: 

““Good morning! Did you say good 
morning to each customer this morn- 
ing?’ ‘FRANK W. WOOLWORTH.’ 
Any tack of politeness is fatal to the 
prosperity of a store. 


“Next to polite service we impress 
upon all our workers the importance 
of prompt service. People may not 
mind spending half an hour walking 
leisurely through a store looking at 
goods, but once they ask for an article 
they are impatient if they are not 
served immediately. 


UNDERSTUDY FOR EVERY 
POSITION 


“Mr. Woolworth took great pride in 

the intense loyalty of his organization. 
Not only were all the district managers 
and executives brought together from 
all parts of the country once a month 
for a lengthy conference, but once or 
twice a year Mr. Woolworth invited 
each district office to send representa- 
tives to a golf tournament at Glen 
Cove, Long Island, where he had his 
country home. A cup was presented to 
the winner, usually at a festive dinner, 
where ‘the boys,’ as he called them, had 
opportunity to get better acquainted. 
. “One of his greatest satisfactions in 
life was that he had been instrumental 
in enabling hundreds of his associates 
to amass fortunes. The more money 
any of his men made, the happier he 
was. He believed that the best way to 
build up any business was to give the 
men in it a chance to earn big money 
by sharing the profits they directly 
belped to earn. 

“Another of our principles is to have 
at least one, and, wherever possible, 
two understudies for every position in 
the organization. 

““Organize, systematize, deputize, 
and economize, has been our guiding 
maxim. Mr. Woolworth tried always 
to look and plan five or ten years 
ahead, and his ambition was to estab- 
lish a store in every civilized town in 
tke world. Now that the war is over, 
instead of opening one new store every 
week, we will be in a Position to 
branch out more rapidly, and although 
Mr. Woolworth’s goal seems a high 
and distant one, we mean to press 
courageously toward it.” 





Europe becomes next year solely a 
problem of credit, as the new Gov- 
ernments are sufficiently developed to 
direct the distribution of food. They 
have not resources, however, to feed 
their people unless they secure loans 
in the United States. In any case, the 
problem is no longer one of relief; it 
is a problem of financial credit in the 
world’s food market.—Herbert Heever. 
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PREFERRED 
STOCKS 


STANDARD OIL CoO. 
(NEW JERSEY) 7% 


ATLANTIC REFINING 
COMPANY 7% 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. 
COMPANY 7% 


GALENA-SIGNAL OIL 
OLD & NEW 8% 


PIERCE OIL CORP, 
Conv. 8% 


Dividends Pree ef Nermal 
Federal Income Tax, 
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CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
a on 
|| Phemes: Beved 6000-1-8-6-4 95 Reed GR, OT. 








Weekly 


Financial 








Review 


Our Weekly Financial Review 
summarizes current factors, hav- 
ing a bearing upon Stock Market 
| fluctuations. 





Sent free upon request 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Members 
d Stock Exchange 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 

St. Lowls Merchants Exchange 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 


33 New St. (924%) New York 


14 East 44th St. 








Branches 








26 Court St., Brooklyn * 
810 Broad S8t., Newark 














DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A dividend of Two Dollars 


aid on Thursday, Ji 
iolders of pocerdl et the 








Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 
Dividend No. 136 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per 
the came stock of Swift & Company, will be 
paid on January Ist, 1920, to stock-holders of 
record, December 10, 1919, as shown on the books 


f thi le 
‘ sn olneunel annual meeting, transfer books 
will be closed from Dee. 11, 1919, to Jan. 8. 1920, 


inclusive. . » §, HAYWARD, Secretery 


LIBBY, M°NEILL AND LIBBY 
CHICAGO 

Dividend PR NO. At ee ; 

vidend of FIFTY CENTS a3 share 

hi Sven Meet & 








he Ge oy — ~ 
aby, w paid on Januai 
Siockholders of a = isis. as 
s wa on the of the Com A 

n t of a meet transfer | 
books will be closed from 2 13, 1919, 


to January 8, 1920, inclusive. 
HARRY WILLIAMS, Seeretary. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


TEEL COMMON was a bulwark of 

strength all through the liquidating 
movement of last month. On Wednes- 
day, November 12th, when the selling 
wave reached its climax and the record- 
ing instrument ticked out sales for 41 
minutes after the closing hour, Steel 
common touched a low of 103, and 
closed at 103%. Since that time, true 
to the tradition that it seldom makes 
its low record on the volume day of 
a decline, Steel common has been below 
103, but it has always bobbed back. At 
this writing Steel is still holding close 
to the 103 level, making allowance for 
the dividend that has come off the price 
in the meantime. It now appears that 
after having fluctuated widely, with 
one day’s sales well over a quarter of 
a million shares, the tendency is for 
the stock to come to rest midway be- 
tween its recent up and down swings. 
While it would not be safe to take 
this as entirely conclusive evidence of 
stabilization, it must be admitted that 
such action is much better than a suc- 
cession of new lows, or a slowly sag- 
ging tendency. 

** * 


Butte Copper & Zinc is one of the low- 
priced stocks which is not cheap.’ 
** © 


[NVESTMENT buying is on a very 


large scale and marginal holdings 
are exceptionally well protected,” says 
the market letter of a large New Street 
house. Inquiry around the Street 
tends to back up these statements, 
and it may be added that brokers are 
generally expressing surprise at the 
confidence in the longer outlook dis- 
played by many clients who are tak- 
ing up stocks with which they were 
caught on the break. One broker de- 
clared that 60 per cent. of his firm’s 
margin calls had been met by payments 
in full for stocks carried, the secur- 
ities being taken out of the Street. 

**¢ * 


Transcontinental Oil has evidently tak- 
en in too much territory. 
* * * 


Bilewm locomotive has joined the 
dividend class, but it still retains 
its speculative mystery. The specula- 
tive attractiveness of the stock was 
maintained by making the dividend a 
simple payment of 3% per cent. to 
common stockholders without any 
statement as to periodicity. Accord- 
ing to whether they are bullish or 
bearish on the issue, traders may 
henceforth assume that the distribu- 
tion was of the nature of an annual, a 
semi-annual, or a quarterly payment, 
with a world of difference in the re- 
sult. The last previous distribution on 
Baldwin common was 1 per cent., back 
in 1915. From 1912 to 1914, inclusive, 
2 per cent. annually was paid, and in 
1911, there was a payment of 1 per 
cent. With its mysterious dividend 
ready to its aid, Baldwin Locomotive 
may accomplish new speculative feats 
whenever the market gives it another 
chance, for earnings have been such 
as to encourage even the hope of quar- 
terly. payments of 3% per cent. In 
1918, 51.81 per cent. was earned; in 
1917, 40.22 per cent., arid in 1916, 22.91 
per cent. Baldwin has no over-large 
surplus account, but, although it has 
recently written down its plant -in- 
vestment, there is a book value of fully 
$131 a share back of the common stock, 
when the valuable equity in the Stand- 
ard Steel Works Co. is included. sf 


PPER stocks, condemned to in- 

activity and neglect all through 
the speculative exuberance of this 
year’s bull market, were hit a hard 
blow when-.the Peace Treaty failed of 
ratification last month. Copper metal, 
which had only a short time before 
been selling at 23 cents a pound, fell 
rapidly to 18}4 cents, and Anaconda, 
which had held around 65 throughout 
the blackest days of the panicky sell- 
ing following the bulge in call money 
rates to 30 per cent., slid off more than 
ten points before the movement was 
checked. Talk of further dividend cuts 
—and ‘even in one case of reorganiza- 
tion—put the longs in the copper stocks 
in complete rout. But calmer counsel 
is beginning to prevail. In 1916, it 
was “merger” talk that forced the high 
levels when Chile was marked up to 
39% and Kennecott reached 64%. May 
it not be that dark forebodings and 
“reorganization” talk will mark the 
lows of the present movement? In 
the Central Empires, or what is left 
of them, copper has been replaced by 
metals which have not its wearing 
powers or its resistance to deteriora- 
tion. When the Peace Treaty is finally 
ratified, there will be opened up an 
important European demand for Amer- 
ican producers to fill. In the meantime, 
there is increasing consumption at 
home, in electrical equipment of all 
kinds, in building, and in various manu- 
factures. Truly, the outlook for the 
copper shares appears to be far from 
hopeless. 


** * 
The Sinclair Oil situation is becoming 
(clair)-ified in the public mind. 





In the year 1915 the production of 
gold in the United States, according to 
the ‘mint reports, was about $101,000,- 
000, in 1918 it was down to $68,000,000, 
and this year it will be considerably 
less, probably between $55,000,000 and 
$60,000,000. Meanwhile, under the 
mania for free spending, the consump- 
tion of gold in jewelry and other manu- 
factures is increasing. In the first ten 
months of the year 1913, the sales of 
jewelers’ bars by the United States 
Assay office in New York aggregated 
$31,523,964 and for the first ten months 
of 1919 they aggregated $48,568,698. In- 
cluding sales at other offices of the 
mint service and the melting of coin, 
the consumption of gold in the arts in 
this country this year will exceed the 
country’s production, and this is one of 
the chief gold producing countries of 
the world.—National City Bank. 


*_ * * 


“I think the rule should provide that 


rates shall be established in each of the } 
so-called rate regions so as to yield as | 
nearly as may be a fixed percentage re- 
turn upon the combined value of the , f 


property devoted to the public use by 
the railroads in that region, with the 
limitation that if any individual car- 
rier in such region shall be able to 
earn from rates so fixed a greater re- 
turn upon the value of its property 
than the rate per cent. fixed for the 
region, a portion (to be determined) 
of such excess shall revert to the Gov- 
ernment to be used for transportation 
purposes, and in such way as will best 
promote the public interest. — Daniel 
Willard. . 











When Prices 
' Fluctuate 


An intimate knowledge 
of the financial position 
and latest records of 
the company whose se- 
curities you own is at 


all times desirable— 
especially when prices 
fluctuate. 


Over 500 prominent 
companies are described 
in the latest edition of 
our “White Book.” 


We will be glad to send 
you a copy of this book 
and a pamphlet show- 
ing you how you can 
buy securities on the 
Monthly Instalment 
Plan. 


If you desire, a special 
report will be prepared 
on any security in 
which you may be in- 
terested without obli- 
gation on your part. 


Ask for Booklet 78-FM 


PUNHAM iG 





imvestment Beourttres 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
’ Telephone 8300-16 Hanover 
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Denominations: $1,000; 





$500; $100. Maturities: { 
to 10 Interest : Semi- 
ann . Annual retirement 


of mortgage through monthly 
payments ; prompt payment of 
mierest insured through sink- 
‘ing fund requirements by 
monthly payments. 


Each bond bears certificate 
of strong National Banks and 
Trust Campanian, certifyi 
the correctness of the bonds. 


Interest and onacigel payable 
at the Guaranty Trust Com- 
ny of New York or Third 
jonal Bank of Ailante. 
Bonds may be purchased on 
the partial payment plan. 


-Write for illustrated circu- 
lars giving further details, 


- ; G. L. MILLER & CO. 
Incorporated. 


The following  struc- 
tures are located in 
leading Southern cities 
and secure First Mort-: 























ONE OF OUR CLIENTS 
IN LONDON WRITES: 
“I have had no more satisfac- 
tory Investments than your Farm 
Mortgages. You have handled them 
so well, they have never given me an 
anxious thought.” 
6%—AMOUNTS TO SUIT 
Farm M 
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statements of offerings ‘ l 


Established 1883 
Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 
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LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, December 5, 1919. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Sales Com; y ha 
clared a Dividend of Two Dollars per share, 
stock. 


oy Pra 2, 1920, to Si - 
nk of the — ny Be are holders of 

share certifica ~~ registered 
on the *s books at the close e busi- 
ness mailed. 


1919. Checks will 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary and ‘Treasurer, % 
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The “All- Business"Training Course 3 


This is addressed to both 
employers and employees 


Double your earning power 
and speed up your mind 
Analyze by charts Save by charts 





}HOW TO CHART 








Buy by charts Manage by charts 
Convince by charts Prove by charts 
Decide by charts Read by charts 
Think by charts Invest by charts 


Study by charts 
Work by charts 
Teach by charts Talk by charts 

Sell by charts Advertise by charts 


Charts you can separate 

any complicated and difficult 

problem into ABC units, after which 

you can put them together and take 

apart—explain—create— prove—test 

every conclusion—see and prove the 
value of new conclusions. 

Our fundamental principles of Chart- 
ing, as laid out in our Master Course, 
once learned can be instantly applied to 
any business, problem or plan—no matter 
how unfamiliar to you that particular busi- 
ness, problem or plan may be. 

Itisthe‘‘All-Business’’ Training Course. 
It makes you a master in—thinking clearly 
—talking convincingly —in doing anything 
thoroughly. With this Master Course in 
Charting you can instantly—chart your 
business—your work — your plan: — your 
stadies— your family expenses. 


ONE LESSON FREE 


If you are an employer or an ambitious 
employee—if you have your eye on bigger 
business or a bigger job or, better, on mak- 


ing your own work more effective and 


Organize by charts 
Plan by charts 








valuable—learn Charting and apply it to — 


your work. Let us show you—let us send 
you the first of these fifteen lessons, as a 
sample—Free. Please use the letterhead of 
the firm you are associated with. You will 
benefit instantly. Read it carefully—it will 


give you an 


| CHART-CRAFT| idea of the 





simplicity, 
clearness and 
thoroughness 
of the entire 
Course. 


"SSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
783 Kesner Bidg., S No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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115-Acre Farm 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Desirable Country Home 
and Farm Combined 


Remodeled farm house containing 
12 rooms, 2 baths, hardwood floors, 


electric lights, large porch; complete 
farm buildings just remodeled; fruit, 
productive land, very accessible lo- 
cation. Price, 3 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


EUGENE V. WELSH 


Opp. Lackwanna Station, Morristown 








Safeguard Your Investments 


by writing us your investment problems 
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Guy E. Bowerman 


New Secretary of American. Bankers’ 
Association—His Career 


Although the giant New York bank- 
ing institutions hold the record for 
volume of deposits, every one knows 
that it is the combined money power 
of the thousands of “country banks” 
that swings the country’s banking re- 
sources. In the same way, the “country 
banks” are the majority interests in 
the American Bankers’ Association— 
not only numerically, but actually. It 
has long been recognized that one of 
the prime functions of the association 
is to serve, in the broadest meaning of 
the term, those institutions, large and 
small, not in reserve cities, which are 
called by common consent “country 
banks.” 

The American Bankers’ Association 
has chosen as its general secretary, or 
active head, a man whose broad expe- 
rience in banking and business affairs, 
combined with his training and en- 
vironment, enable him to get the view- 
point of the country banker. Guy E. 
Bowerman, the association’s new sec- 
retary, is a Westerner, more than six 
feet tall and proportionately broad; 
while in breadth of sympathy and un- 
derstanding of the ways of the bank- 
ing fraternity he takes in the entire 
country. 

Born at Coldwater, Michigan, he be- 
gan his banking career in South 
Dakota, where he spent fifteen years 
before going to St. Anthony, Idaho, 
some fifteen years ago. He was in- 
strumental in the organization of the 
First National Banks of St. Anthony, 
Ashton, and Driggs, Idaho, later dis- 
posing of his interests in them. He 
participated actively in the organiza- 


tion of the Idaho State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and his talent for organization 
work, coupled with his own personal 
interest in the passage of necessary 
and beneficial banking legislation, re- 
sulted in his being honored a number 
of times by the organizations with 
which he became identified. 

Mr. Bowerman has been president of 
his District Bankers’ Association and 
of the Idaho State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; vice-president of the American 
Bankers’ Association for the State of 
Idaho, and in 1915 was elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers’ Association for a 
three-year term. He has also served 
on the State Legislative Council and 
the Federal Legislative Council. 

Mr. Bowerman is at present inter- 
ested in banks at St. Anthony, Sugar 
City, Rexburg, Rigby, and Brockland 
Idaho. He is also vice-president and 
director of two banks and a director 
of the Home Fire Insurance Company 
at Salt Lake City. 

Aside from his active participation.in 
the development of the banking re- 
sources of Idaho, Mr. Bowerman has 
served the State in a broader way, hav- 
ing been a member of the Idaho Legis- 
lature and chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House. He was 
also an active member of the Idaho 
Committee on War Activities and is at 
present Commissioner of Finance for 
the State of Idaho. This office he ac- 
cepted at the urgent request of Gov- 
ernor Davis, who recognized Mr. Bow- 
erman’s ability for handling intricate 
details of state finance, including the 
subject of taxation. 
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BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc. listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
check the list and return it to us. 


Cities Service Company 
Present standing and outlook of the 
Cities Service Company. 


The Solvency of the Allies 

An illustrated booklet giving valuable 
information concerning the financial 
possibilities of Great Britain, France 
and Italy. 


The Chain Store Field of Invest- 
ment 
3U-page booklet giving considerable in- 
formation concerning Chain Stores and 
their investment possibilities. 


White Book of Investment Se- 
curities 
Giving current statistics, high and low 
prices and history of Industrial Mining 
Stocks and Bonds. 


The Importance of Your Invest- 


ment House 

Vest pocket history of a long-estab- 
lished house dealing exclusively in 
real estate loans. 


The Oil Industry 
A comprehensive circular describing 
the oil industry, including both inde- 
pendent and standard issues. 


Industrial Preferred Stocks 
Dependable issues with summaries of 
their safeguards. 


Standard Tank Car Company 
Circular describing the $3,VU0,000 issue 
of 5% cumulative preferred stock. 


Standard Oil Issues 
Circular giving new information on 
Standard Oil stocks, including the new 
Atlantic Lobos Oil Company. 


Fixed Income Bearing Securities 
A selecieu iist of preferred stocks and 
bonds presenting an investment oppor- 
tunity of value. 


Five High-Grade Railroad Bonds 
Circular describing a series of bonds 
yielding over 6%. 


Municipal Bonds 
Descriptive circular of New York State, 
New Jersey and general market mu- 
nicipals. 


14 Points for Investors 
Fourteen valuable suggestions for the 
seasoned investor or the one with little 
investment experience. 


Phillips Petroleum 
(Bartlesville, Okla.) 
Circular describing this stock, covering 
organization, properties, operations, 
earnings, etc 


Company 


General Motors Corporation 
Circular describing 6% cumulative de- 
benture stock preferred as to assets 
and dividends. 


Stocks to Bu 
Bi-weekly outlook of the stock market 
giving suggestions on the investment 
possibilities of several well-known is- 
sues. 


Bonds as Safe as Our Cities 
An interesting list of bonds and their 
investment possibilities. 


Sugar Securities 
Circular giving investment informa- 
tion on Sugar. 


Weekly Financial Review 
Technical factors carefully weighed 
and forecast. 


The Supremacy of Steel 
Special market letter outlining the con- 
dition of the market and giving new 
information on Steel as an investment. 


The Function of the Investment 
Banker 
A booklet of particular interest to in- 
vestors and financial advisers, 


Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 
12-page booklet of information on this 
subject. 


How to Chart 
Circuuar showing how to chart any 
financial or business proposition. 


FORBES BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


8. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Ine. 
299 Broadway New York 
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Mr. Bowerman is a man of inde- 
pendent fortune, for besides his bank- 
ing interests he has an extensive in- 
vestment and real estate loan business, 
which he has built up over many years 
of unceasing endeavor. But greater 
than his worldly accumulations are his 
vealth of friends and the evidence of 
the high regard in which he is held 
in his own community. He has served 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FORBES 


as Mayor of the City of St. Anthony, 
Idaho, and has been honored by high 
offices in-the Masonic fraternity. Mrs. 


’ Bowerman is a woman of unusual cul- 


ture and is well-known throughout the 
west by reason of her activities in 
women’s club work. They have one 
son, Emerson, who left his work at 
Yale to spend two years in France with 
the Red Cross during the war. 


FOR INVESTORS 


(Continued from page 158) 


Of course, the speculation this year 
has never really centered in Steel com- 
mon for any length of time. But Steel 
common moved up some 27 points from 
the low level of February to the high 
record of July, which before the days 
f the big war markets would have 
heen considered a major movement. 
‘he fact that this advance did not serve 
o disturb the ratio of investment to 
peculative holdings, it would seem, 
nust be set down as an indication that 
nvestors have not felt that the higher 
rices touched for Steel common this 
ear were sufficiently attractive to in- 
uce them to part with their hold- 
igs. All the evidence seems to point 
to the conclusion that in the minds of 
investors the steel stocks have not yet 
discounted the greater prosperity that 
seems to be ahead of them. 

The financial position of the steel 
nd electrical equipment concerns has 
een bulwarked in greater degree than 
1as been the case with any other in- 
lustrials by stored-up profits from war 
orders. It is this situation that has 
carried them through the period of 
transition without the loss of invest- 
ment confidence. Big surpluses form 
in excellent back-log for the mainten- 
ince of dividends and for working 
apital once the tide turns. 

In the table incorporated herewith 
here is a selection of stocks of four 
trong steel companies and two com- 
anies manufacturing electrical equip- 
1ent. With the exception of General 
‘lectric, all of these stocks have “book 
alues” well above their present market 


prices, and these book values do not 
take into account the appreciation in 
the items of plant and other real prop- 
erties which has taken place through 
the country-wide revaluation ef real 
estate since the signing of the armis- 
tice. 

Of the stocks in the group, Republic 
Iron & Steel seems to have the greatest 
speculative possibilities, for the reason 
that it has the largest undistributed 
surplus in relation to its common share 
capital. Steel common, perhaps comes 
next, with Lackawanna Steel third, 
from the speculative point of view. 
General Electric and Westinghouse add 
investment stability to the list, but they 
are not without speculative attractive- 
ness. For the speculative investor who 
desires to make coinmitments in the 
steels and electrical equipment issues 
the best course would seem to be to 
spread the available capital over the 
entire list. Thus, one share of each 
of the stocks in the group may be pur- 
chased for a total of about $562, at 
the prices prevailing when this article 
is being written. The total annual 
dividends on the group at current rates 
would amount to $37, showing a yield 
on the investment of about 6% per 
cent.. A more favorable price level 
may be reached before the end of the 
year, or early in 1920. So that it would 
be good practice for any one intending 
to purchase a number of shares of each 
stock to buy about half of the total 
amount now, awaiting possible lower 
prices to complete the total holdings 
desired. 





Cheap Shoes for Export 


A day or two after the published 
threat of still another jump in the price 
f shoes an advertisement appeared 
n the Journal of Commerce of 300,000 
pairs of men’s arctics and 170,000 pairs 
»f men’s shoes, “Ready to Ship at 
Ince Direct From Our Own Factories” 
for export, at prices that excite curios- 
ty. 

There were, for instance, 59,600 pairs 
1f men’s work shoes at $3, “made two 
full soles, solid leather insoles and 
‘ounter, solid lift heels.” Other work 
shoes are offered at $2.25, $2.35, $1.80 
ind $2.50. The highest price quoted 
s $5.75 a pair for “men’s gun-metal calf 
high-grade shoes.” The fair sex is 
not forgotten; two of the twelve items 
provide it with kid shoes at $3.25 and 
‘welt oxford and high shoes” at $1.75 
1 pair. 

Taken in connection with increased 
profits reported by shoemaking firms 
to investors, the export figures sug- 
gest inescapable alternatives. Either 
these shoes are of a quality that will 
lo American trade no good abroad, 
r people at home are paying too much. 
-N. Y. World. 


* ¢ 8 


The Simmons Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., manufacturer of metal beds, an- 
nounces that the employees are to 
share in the company’s earnings at 
equal rates with the stockholders. 


Chain Stores Growing 


The stability of earnings of chain 
store systems is set forth in a table 
just compiled by Merrill, Lynch & Co., 
New York, showing the increases in 
sales reported by seven leading cor- 
porations as follows: 


Sales Inc. over 
10mos.to same 
Oct. 31,19 period 18 
J C. Penney Co... .$22,246,462 36.90 
Great Atlantic & 

Pacific Tea Co.** 89,283,250 25.15 
Jones Bros. Tea Co. 13,440,219 19.05 
S. H. Kress Co.... 18,446,535 18.00 
United Drug Co.*.. 41,465,199 17.25 
S. S. Kresge Co.... 32,015,853 16.33 
F.W.Woolworth Co. 89,122,273 9.14 





** For seven months from Jan. 81 to Aug. 31. 
* For nine months to Sept. 30. ~ 


s * *& 


To a great many people there ap- 
pears little need of protecting the earn- 
ings of capital. But, as a matter of 
fact, those earnings are just as vital 
to our social and industrial welfare 
as the earnings of labor, because the 
only way that there can be any real 
and permanent increase in the earnings 
of labor is either through its added 
efficiency or the application of inven- 
tion and capital to an increased product 
per man. The latter is the usual. way. 
—New York Tribune. 
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First Mortgage Serial Gold Notes 
of the 


National Improvement Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
A corporation controlled by the National 
Cloak and Suit Company of New York 


Total Issue, $1,200,000 
‘Value of Mortgaged Property, $2,200,000 
Denomination of Notes, $500 


Notes are dated July 1, 1919, and mature semi-annu- 
ally on July ist and January ist from July ist, 1920, 
until July ist, 1933, thus liquidating the entire indebt- 
edness in 14 years. 


Payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by 
an irrevocable 20-year lease of the property to the Na- 
tional Cloak and Suit Co. of New York, for an amount 
sufficient to pay principal, interest and all fixed charges 
during the life of this issue. 


Price, Par and accrued interest, to net purchasers Six 
per cent. Notes will be delivered to any post office at our 
risk. Reservations made for immediate delivery or for 
delivery within 30 days. This is one of the best invest- 
ments we have handled in years and we earnestly ad- 
vise you to write us for circular containing complete 
details. 


Real Estate Loan Department 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















I WANT A JOB 
AT 8 CENTS A WEEK 


I will agree to call on you every two weeks. 

I will bring you a fresh viewpoint on the human side of business. 

I will tell you what America’s business and financial leaders are thinking and say- 
ing and doing. 


I will tell you how they won their fortunes. I will tell you about the younger men 

and women making their mark. 

I will tell you about “Industrial Democracy,” the Le that settles labor difficulties, 

stops es, increases production and makes employee and employer happy. 

I will tell you how music is stimulating werkers in store and factory. 

I will tell you how to reduce the enormous waste of “Labor Turnover,” which costs 

American industry over a billion dollars a year. 

I will bring you reliable forecasts of business and financial conditions. 

=a warn you against bad investments and tell you about sound investment oppor- 
ies. 

I will bring you thoughts on life and living—ideas, information and inspiration that 

may be worth to you, in your life and in your business, ten thousa: times what 

you pay me. 

If I worked for you alone, my salary would be $100,000 a year and more. 

But because I do these things for 35,000 doers and thinkers in the business and finan- 

cial world I can afford to work for you for eight cents a week if you hire me by the 

year and pay my salary in advance. 


My Name is Forbes Magazine! 
My or is B. C. Forbes, author of “Men Who Are Making America,” “Keys to Suc- 
cess,” e 
My address is B. C. Forbes Publishing Company. 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ez hire me now I will work fer, 00 a year (Canada, 50c. extra; Foreign, $1.00 
extra). 


If you don’t want to take a chance on hiring me for a year, take me on trial at $1.00 
for six visits. 


This Coupon Hires Me—Do I Get the Job? 








FORBES MAGAZINE N. 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. er ee eee oe es ee as 
I want you to work for me for a 
year. 
* Here’s my check for $4.00. 
Fy Sena me a bill for $4.00. 
(Canada, 500. extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra.) 


Forbes 12-13-19 
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Every Time You Telephone 


Every time you telephone you 
have at your ready command 
property worth over a billion 
dollars. Millions are actually 
used for the long distance call, 
and for'your simplest message 
you have the sole, exclusive use 


of hundreds of dollars worth of 
property. 


This vast telephone plant 


must be not only constructed 
and installed, but must be kept 
electrically alive to respond in- 
stantly to your convenience or 
emergency. It is manned by a 
multitude of telephone workers 
day and night, not only to con- 


One Policy 





One System 


nect you with any one of ten 
million other subscribers, but 
also to maintain perfect path- 


ways for that delicate telephone: 


current started by your merest 


breath. 
This service, with its skilled 


operators, its sensitive appara- 
tus, its many lines of communi- 
cation must be kept up to max- 
imum usefulness, and its cost is 
enormous. 


This vast vitalized plant is so 
manned and managed, that you 
use it whenever you will for a 
few copper cents. 


AMERICAN ‘TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





Can You Recommend Him 


We Are Looking for a MAN FORE 





cane © oains FOenee bscri who the 
value of this service, who honestly believes he is doing 
? F others a good turn when he persuades them to read FORBES. 

en ee ee eS ae = Ne 
S obligation to write for particulars. Address: ation Man- 





INCREASE THE EARNING POWER 
OF YOUR EMPLOYEES 


Send them FORBES 
as a Holiday Gift 


If you should give an employee a salary ‘‘raise” of eight cents a week, he might quit im disgust. But if 
you take that same eight cents a week and present it to your employees (particularly your department heads, 
salesmen, branch managers, factory foremen, plant superintendents, or others in executive positions) in the 
form of a year’s subscription to FORBES MAGAZINE, you will win their appreciation and more. FORBES 
will inspire constructive thinking and DOING in your entire organzation. The tangible results may show 
ten thousand per cent. dividends on your investment—$4.00 a year; Canada, 50c. extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 
SPECIAL: Orders for ten or more subscriptions accepted at $3.00 rate. 





B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











TO STOP FALL 


IN EXCHANGE 


Rich Bargains in European Securities— 
Buy Them 


By A. O. Corbin, 
of A. B. Leach & Co. 


What does the terrific decline in 
European exchanges —in sterling, 
francs, marks, lire, kronen, guilders— 
mean? 

It means, first of all, this: 

That anybody who today wishes to 
buy securties in foreign countries can 
buy them as much cheaper as the ex- 
change on that country is down. 

It also means that anyone owing 
money in these countries, say, for 
debts, mortgages, loans, etc., can pay 
off these items at a very greatly re- 
duced cost. 

But it also means that: 

If a Belgian merchant has to buy 
$100,000 worth of material in this coun- 
try, he has to pay now 850,000 francs, 
whereas normally he would only have 
to pay 518,000 francs. The same ap- 
plies to the Frenchman, and for the 
Italian the situation is even worse: 
$100,000 costs him today nearly 1,000,000 
lire instead of 518,000 lire normally. 

Germany pays 25 marks for every 
dollar where normally 4 marks was 
sufficient; and Austria has to find 50 
crowns to buy a dollar instead of 5 
crowns before the war. 

Consequently, the foreigners, to get 
our goods, are paying enormous prem- 
iums which they cannot afford to pay, 
and which premiums do not do us any 
good. If maintained the inevitable 
consequence will be that: 

First—They will buy from us only 
such goods as they cannot buy any- 
where else, and only as much as they 
absolutely require; 

Second—They will not buy from us 
any more American securities, but will 
sell us whatever. American securities 
they have left. 

All this means a very serious, blow to 
our industries, importers and export- 
ers, bankers and investment houses, 
all of which have been preparing for 
a tremendous after-war expansion of 
foreign trade and many of whom in 
connection with the above have been 
issuing securities for the enlargement 
of plants, or have been receiving large 
credits from banks for similar pur- 
poses. : 

Are we going to allow a situation 
like the above to continue, a situation 
which might seriously interfere with 
our industrial and commercial de- 
velopment? 

You will ask: What can we do to 
help? 

Our reply is: There are four specific 
means to stop this continuous drop of 
foreign exchange and to bring it back 
to normal: 

First—Shipment of gold from abroad. 

Second—Shipment of goods from 
abroad. 

Third—Extension of dollar credits. 

Fourth—Purchase of foreign securi- 
ties. 

The first—shipment of gold—is im- 
possible; Europe has not enough gold. 

The second—shipment of goods—is 
as yet a slow process, although it will 
readjust itself gradually, and perhaps 
more quickly than we all expect. 

The third—extension of dollar cred- 
its—is practicable, and should be done 
on a large scale at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, but it is and will remain 
a banking proposition pure and simple, 
and can never reach the heart of those 
whom it should reach—the American 
investors. 

But the fourth—the purchase of for- 


eign securities—is the best means of 
all. 

Whiy? Because we are facing a sit- 
uation which affects ovr country, our 
commerce and industry, and our do- 
mestic investments, and which conse- 
quently is a matter of national im- 
portance now, and one that requires 
everybody’s attention at this very min- 
ute, for patriotic and business reasons. 

The investor will naturally ask: 
What securities shall I buy? 

And to him we would reply: Gov- 
ernment and municipal securities of 
France, Belgium, England and Italy! 

Why? - 

Because: 

First—Because you can buy a safe 
security, issued in francs, pounds, and 
lire, at prices upon which by reason 
of the exchange situation, you can 
eventually make a profit of from 15% 
to over 100% on your investment. 

Second—Because former panics and 
former wars have invariably been fol- 
lowed by higher prices and prosperity, 
coupled with higher industrial, econo- 
mic and intellectual devel pment. 

Third—Because for business, social 
and patriotic reasons you should help 
to relieve the present situation. 

Fourth—Because by purchasing for- 
eign securities you are helping your 
Allies and best customers, not by char- 
ity, but in a businesslike and concrete 
manner. 

Fifth—Because by buying foreign se- 
curities you are helping toward the 
improvement .of foreign exchanges, 
which will mean a profit to you on 
your foreign investments and a profit 
on your domestic investments; because 
through helping the foreign exchange 
situation to re-adjust itself, you will 
help the development of your own do- 
mestic industry and commerce. 

The investor may reply: But don’t 
they all say Europe is bankrupt? 

Most emphatically: No! Europe is 
not bankrupt, and we can prove it. 
British National War Loan 5s are sell- 
ing at their issue price, namely, at par. 
French Victory 5s—issued at 87% are 
selling at 90!4; French 4s of 1917—is- 
sued at 68%, are selling at 71%4. Italian 
5s have recently risen from 88 to 95 — 
and last but not least, Belgium Restor- 
ation 5s—issued in April ’19, have risen 
to a premium, and are quoted today 101 
bid, compared with the issue price 
of 95! 

Is this not sufficient proof to anyone 
that these countries, no matter how 
much they may have suffered, are all 
right and have again put the hand to 
the plow? 

One of our greatest financiers once 
said during the panic of 1907, when 
this country and Europe were alarmed 
about what was going to happen to 
America: “Never be a bear on Amer- 
ica.” 

We would like to reverse his advice 
today and say to you: “Never be a 
bear on Europe.” 

It is no longer time to talk and to 
philosophize about what could or 
might be done. It is time to act and 
to make the move which we have start- 
ed, and to which we are gladly the 
sponsors—the purchase of foreign se- 
curities—a national movement. 

Business and patriotism demand it. 

Let the slogan be: 

“Foreign Trade through Foreign In- 
vestments.” 
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| Press and Readers’ Comments 


BEST BUSINESS MAGAZINE 
I think Forbes is the best business 
and political magazine I have ever 
read. There is one thing I admire 
about it and that is that it contains 
nothing but plain, true facts. 
CARL HAUSER. 
East Islip, L. I. 
** * 


ABREAST OF THE TIMES 

Enclosed please find check covering 
the yearly subscription price for 
Forbes Magazine. I have been buying 
t from the newsstands in Philadelphia 
or some time and have always found 
t very interesting and abreast of the 
times on all subjects. Your fearless 


expose of questionable financiering ‘ 


such as the article on the Whelan 
manipulations is to be commended, and 
I believe will do much to put a stop 
» such methods. 

J. NOBLE NEELD. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * * 

FILLS A WANT 

Enclosed you will find a check for $3 
ir which please send me your maga- 
ine for one year. I have enjoyed it 
more than any I have read for a long 
ime—it is so different, original and 
lls a want that other magazines have 
ot satisfied. It is a live publication 
nd I hope that it may long continue 
s such. Your “Thoughts on Life and 
Living” and “Keys to Success” are 
vorth the price, and from cover to 
over it is such a sane magazine. 

NANNIE HANCOCK, 
Brookville, Ky. 
* * * 

GREAT HELP IN BUSINESS 

I have been getting the magazine 
egularly and have enjoyed it very 
iuch; in fact, it is one of my choice 
elections. Articles pertaining to men 
aking their marks are more than 
teresting. The magazine’s help in 
usiness, I find, ranks second to none. 

E. R. HODGIN, 

cting Secretary, Southern Truck & 

Car Corp. 

Greensboro, N. C. 

* * * 


LETTER OF CONGRATULATION 

I cannot resist the inclination - to 
vrite you a letter of congratulation 
ipon the occasion of the third anni- 
rersary of Forbes Magazine. I cannot 
)verestimate the value of your inter- 
esting and valuable magazine to me, 
with its many helpful and edifying ar- 
icles, including your splendid “Keys 
to Success.” “Playing the Game” con- 
ains some good, sound advice which 

have let soak into my system. I 
hall never want to be without your 
nagazine. I wish you ali the success 
rou can stand. 

EDWIN F. C. COOPER. 
Newport News, Va. 
* * * 
AN ADMIRER 

May I say that I am an admirer of 
our helpful, inspirational writings. 

' JOHN W. HILL, 
Financial Editor, Iron Trade Review. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

** * 
WORTH DOUBLE PRICE 
Attached find remittance for $3 for 
enewal. I would renew my subscrip- 
‘ion to “Forbes” if the price were twice 
53. I value Forbes and it is the one 
nagazine which I read from cover to 


over. 
ARTHUR E. MILLER. 


Evansville, Ind. 


HELD HIS INTEREST 
I was surprised to find what interest 
and value your reading matter held 
for me. Please send it to me for a 


year. 
LEONARD REIBSTEIN. 
New York City. 


* * *& 


LIKES FINANCIAL FEATURES 

I have been taking your magazine 
for some time. It certainly gives me 
more information on Financial Sum- 
maries than I could get from my 
broker. And the editorials are espe- 
cially to the point in a business way. 


M. RULAND. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








ONE ON HENRY FORD. 

Henry Ford, the automobile man, was 
camping with a party of friends in the 
woods of Washington County, Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Ford was busy sawing 
wood with which to replenish the 
camp fire when he was approached 
by the small son of a neighbor, a Mr. 
Lee, who offered his assistance. 

“All right, sonny, come on,” remarked 
the noted car maker; and then when 
the two had been cutting wood awhile, 
Mr. Ford said to his young helper: 
“Do you know that you are sawing 
wood with Henry Ford?” 

Not for a moment overawed by the 
great man in whose presence he stood, 
the lad retorted: “And do you know 
you are sawing wood with Robert E. 
Lee?” 

** * 


THE NEW COOK 
New Cook—‘Phwat toime do yez 
have breakfast?” 
Mistress—“At 7:30.” 
Cook—“Well, Oi’m sorry Oi can’t be 
wid ye.”—Boston Transcript. 
** * 


RECOGNIZED 

Teacher—“John, of what are your 
boots made?” 

Boy—“Of leather, sir.” 

Teacher—“Where does leather come 
from?” 

Boy—“From the hide of the ox.” 

Teacher—“What animal, therefore, 
supplies you with boots and shoes and 
gives you meat to eat?” 
~ ‘Boy—“My father.”. 

* *¢ * 


BELITTLING HIM. 

“Were you ever summoned before for 
exceeding the speed limit?” asked the 
magistrate. 

The chauffeur flushed angrily. 

“What does your worship think I’ve 
being doing all these years—pushing 
a wheelbarrow?” he said. 


* * * 


NOT TO BE FOOLED 

One day some young friends thought 
they would like to play a practical joke 
on Charles Darwin, the famous na- 
turalist. They took a dead June-Bug 
and carefully glued on the wings of a 
butterfly. Then they put it on a plate 
brought it to the great and kindly man 
and asked him, “Sir, what kind of a 
bug is this?” He looked at it for a 
moment, and then said, “My -young 
friends, this is a Hum-Bug.” 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


The American Woolen Company hereby announces to its 
employees a plan of sick and accident benefits, effective noon, 
December 1, 1919. This plan will include every employe of 
the American Woolen Company and its subsidiary companies. 
The basis on which these benefits are computed is as follows: 


No employe is insured under the plan who is not on the 
payroll of the Company on December Ist, 1919, working for 
full time and full pay. An employe who is not at work on 
December Ist, because of disability, will be insured from the 
date of his return to employment on full time and full pay. 
After December 1, 1919, new employes will be eligible when 
they have been in the employ of the Company for a period 
of six continuous months. 


1. Those on the payroll December 1, 1919, and who have 
been employed for less than six months, will receive 40% of 
their average weekly income. 

2. Those employed continuously over six months, and 
not more than one year, will receive 50% of their average 
weekly income. 


3. Those employed continuously over one year, and not 
more than two years, will receive 60% of their average weekly 
income. 


4. Those employed continuously over two years, and not 
more than three years, will receive 70% of their average 
weekly income. 


5. Those employed continuously over three years, and 
not more than four years, will receive 75% of their average 
weekly income. 


6. Those employed continuously over four years will 
receive 80% of their average weekly income. 


No employee will receive less than $8.00 per week, nor 
more than $30.00 per week, regardless of his average weekly 
earnings, 


These benefits will cover all cases of disability: arising from sick- 
ness or accident, inside or outside of the worker’s place of employment, 
and are supplemental and in addition to the indemnities provided for 
by the Compensation Acts of the different States where our mills are 
located, for accidents arising at occupation, to the extent of the differ- 
ence between the indemnities provided for by the above plan and the 
indemnities provided by the Compensation Acts of such States, except 
that new employes hired after December 1, 1919, will only be entitled 
to benefits as provided by the Compensation Act until after they have 
completed six months’ continuous service. ‘ 


The benefits will begin only after seven days’ loss of time, and will 
continue thereafter for a period not to exceed 26 continuous weeks, so 
that for accidents occurring at occupation the amount of indemnity paid 
beyond 26 weeks and the duration of indemnity beyond 26 weeks, shall 
be only that provided for by the Compensation Law of the State in 
which the mill in which an employe works is located. 


Benefits for maternity cases, including any illness due to pregnancy, 
for employed women will be paid for a period of four weeks only, in 
amounts dependent on length of service, as outlined in the above plan. 


These benefits are in addition also to the Group Life Insurance 
now in effect. 


Further details of this plan will be announced later. 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 
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Do you want legislation 
based on “facts” like these? 


The Federal Trade Commission, it 
seems, would like to show that the 
packers are getting control of the 
food supply of the nation. 


If it were true, the commission’ 
ought to have no trouble in prov- 
ing it. Every detail of the packing 
business has been open to them. 


But the idea is absurd—and an 
absurdity cannot be proved. 


* * * 


The commission has published a 
list of some 640 articles said to 
be sold by the packers. 


This list is a gross exaggeration. 


90 of the items listed are not sold 
to the outside trade by Swift & 
Company but aresupply and repair 
materials, such as brick, cement, 
etc., used in construction and 
maintenance. 


Glaring duplications appear also. 
Sausage was listed 37 times under 
different varieties. Strictly beef 
products and by-products were 
classified as over 60 different items. 


* * *K 
As a matter of real fact— 


Aside from meat and meat by- 
products, Swift & Company regu- 


larly handles only butter, eggs, 
cheese, poultry, canned goods, lard 
substitutes, soap, and, to a very 
small extent, dried and salt fish. 
And it handles only a small per- 
centage of the volume of these sold 
to the trade. 


It is natural and logical, of course, 
that Swift & Company should 
handle these auxiliary articles. 


Practically all of them are sold 
to retail shops. And plus this is 
the matter of plain economy. Swift 
& Company, by handling these 
auxiliary products, reduces over- 
head costs all down the line and 
gives cheaper meat and better 
service to the public. 


That Swift & Company can serve 
the public at a profit of only a frac- 
tion of a cent per pound from all 
sources, is possible in large part 
because of these products. 


* * * 


We do not believe that intelligent, 
fair-minded Americancitizens want 
legislation based on the kind of 
“facts” the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is using to fight the packers. 


Such “‘facts” arevicious and grossly 
unfair and can do nothing but 
harm to everybody concerned. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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.,N this period of high and fluctuating 
We | costs of labor and material, the resources 
ms ‘-of such an organization as ours are par- 
7 Vis @mre? sticularly valuable to clients. 


Ereeaneeennananetit 


hig ce When your building is started it 
Hh should be completed and occupied as quickly as pos- 


sible, for this means probably a lower construction 
cost and certainly an earlier return on the invested 
capital. 

We built several large office buildings for a client 
in Seattle who has said: 





Industrial Plants and Buildings Industrial Housing Warehouses 
Power Stations Water Power Developments Transmission Systems 
Office and Monumental Buildings hemi Gas Plants 











They Are the Standard of 
Good Construction in This City” 















“Stone and Webster have built our White, Henry ana Cobb 
Buildings, and they are the standard of good construction in this 
city. No other building as complex as the Cobb Building has 
ever been built in a shorter time.” 


We worked with this owner and his architects, Messrs. 
Howells & Stokes, from the earliest inception of the plan 
of development. The successful result of this arrange- 
ment gives further evidence that we can serve you best if 
we work with you rather than for you, and if we begin 
when your plans for a new building or plant are first taking 
shape. 


















STONE & WEBSTER 






BOSTON . - Stone &c Webster Bldg. NNEWYORK.... .- 120 Broadway 
pear ened ty =o Bank Bide - SRURGH ae! ah ost, Stuart Bidg. 
Ur NGS T W N . - T T T mt Arca: 
AN FRANCISCO . 301 Holbrook Bidg. ee . a ek Book Bidg. 
ere 2 Rue de Italiens 
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FORBES 


HIS picture is from an 

actual photograph. It 
shows why the quality is 
“Certified’”’ in these hams 
which we select, cure and 
hickory-smoke to the last 
touch of perfection. 


“*(~ERTIFIED’’ quality 
means hams that cook 
better, slice evenly, and have 
a more tempting flavor. 
Write us for a free copy of “Wil- 
son’s Meat Cookery,” our book 
showing how to buy and cook meats 
economically. Address Dept. 1257 


CHICAGO 








